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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
——>— 
ELL-INFORMED persons in Berlin are very 
sceptical regarding the origin of the newspaper 
war now waging between Germany and Russia. It is 
supposed that the sudden susceptibility of the German 
Press is due to an official manceuvre. Prince Bismarck’s 
Government have found out the want of a good Party 
cry for the next election, and are therefore dangling 


the danger of an imminent Russian war before the 


electors ‘to induce these free and independent men to 
vote unhesitatingly as the great Chancellor wishes. It 
is ‘curious to note that the semi-official Heereszeitung 
advocates an alliance with China as the most natural 
and obvious course in view of Muscovite animosity. 


WE hope—not, however, with much confidence—that 
the fullest information will be made public as to the 
mortality among the troops, both European and. native, 
on their return from Afghanistan. Our Simla correspon- 
dent affirms that efforts are being made to keep back this 
mournful knowledge from the English public, lest a 
clamour should arise. for the arraignment of those in 
fault. Our informant, who is not in the habit of exagge- 
rating matters, declares that it would be altogether an 
under-estimate to say that the unfortunate soldiery were 
decimated before they: reached shelter. We -can well 
believe it, for, putting cholera aside, their sufferings from 
the tremendous heat must have been terrible. It is 
simply absurd to say that temporary locations could not 
have been found among the Afghan hills for these 
dogmed men until the advent of cooler weather -allowed 
of their march homewards without undue risk. There 
are several spots we could name between Jumrood and 
Gundamuk which enjoy a salubrious climate throughout 
the hot weather. The truth of the matter is that the 
perils of the return march were not sufficiently considered 
by the Indian politicals when they agreed, among other 
conditions of peace, to withdraw immediately all troops 
stationed beyond Lundi.Kotul. The one thing they 
had.in their minds was to patch up a treaty in time for 
it to be flaunted in the face of the. Opposition before 


the prorogation of Parliament. It was for this object, 
and .for no other, that the lives of hundreds of our 
soldiers were needlessly sacrificed. 


ALTHOUGH the Ministerial organs of the German 
Press have, in conformity with instructions, represented 
Field-Marshal Manteuffel’s mission to Warsaw as a mere 
act of courtesy, there can be no doubt that a greater 
political significance attaches to it. Count Manteuffel 
is to. be the first Governor-General of Alsace-Lorraine 
under the new 7é,ime, and it is ju a) } 
that there must. be serious | ds 
away so important a personage from the discharge of 
his duties. Count Manteuffel’s mission really is to 
restore the intimate relations hitherto subsisting between 
the Czar and his uncle at Berlin. The Count is also 
supposed to be charged with the task of supplanting 
Prince Gortschakoff at the Russian Foreign Office by a 
person more agreeable to Prince Bismarck, 





Tuat the verdict arrived at by the court-martial on 
Captain Carey has been overruled by the authorities at 
home is a subject for congratulation, for, rightly or 
wrongly, a very general impression prevailed that Captain 
Carey was made a scapegoat to bear the faults of others. 
We have on more than one occasion dissected the evi- 
dence and pointed out that there was but little to justify 
a conviction on the charges framed against him. This 
opinion is now confirmed by the decision of those high 
in office. It is pretty clear that Captain Carey was not 
in command of the party, and this being so, we again 
repeat our hopes that the matter may not be allowed to 
rest as it is, but that the officer under whose care the 
Prince was placed, and who allowed him to go (or placed 
him) in charge, may be asked to explain his conduct and 
his evidence without again opening the question of 
whether. Captain Carey did or did not exhibit undue pre- 
cipitation in his retreat, We must in the most emphatic 
terms express our disapprobation of the course pursued 
by those doubtless well-meaning but wrong-headed indi- 
viduals who, prejudging the case, thought proper to 
subscribe their names to.a testimonial and present the yet 
unacquitted officer with an address. Had he committed 
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would have been in far better taste 


wait until the decisions of those entitled to judge the 
case on its merits had been made public. Acts like 
these tend but to bring the Service into disrepute, and 
both the receiver and donors into ridicule. 


A rew weeks ago it was announced that the projected 
grand expedition of exploration to Central Asia, presided 
over by the Grand Duke Nicholas Constantinovitch, had 
been abandoned. We are now in a position to state that 
not only is this not the case, but the scheme of explora- 
tion has been greatly enlarged. Already, our Russian 
advices inform us, Professor Sorokin, Botanist Pelman, 
Artist Simakoff, and the Engineers Liapunoff and Soko- 
lovsky have arrived at Tashkent, and other scientific 
and military members are on their way thither 
from Orenburg. Captain Zouboff, the commander 
of the naval section of the exploration party, in- 
stead of proceeding to Tashkent, has gone direct 
from Kazalinsk to Khiva, where he is making arrange- 
ments for the survey of the Oxus. In order further to 
make this successful he has taken with him a steamer 
purchased on the Volga at Samara, at a cost of 40,000 
roubles. As originally arranged, the expedition will 
survey the railway route from Kazalinsk to Balkh vié 
Tashkent, it will explore the course of the Oxus from 
Balkh to Khiva, and then will examine the ancient bed 
of the Oxus as far as the Caspian. The only point in 
the programme undecided is whether -the Grand Duke 
Nicholas shall command the expedition or not. The 
Czar is opposed to it, as the Prince recently disgraced 


himself afresh at Orenburg ; but attempts are being made . 


to heal the breach between uncle and nephew. 


ComMopoRE De Fasre, of the Russian Black Sea 
Fleet, is busily engaged with a staff of assistants, also 
Russian subjects, in organising the Bulgarian flotilla at 
Rustchuk. It has been repeatedly stated that the ten 
vessels composing the gift of the Czar to Prince Alexander 
have been withdrawn from the Danube, in compliance 
with the wishes of Europe, but we are in a position to 
affirm that this is not the case, and that the donation 
will constitute, as originally designated, the nucleus of a 
future Bulgarian Fleet. 


We learn from St. Petersburg that private ship- 
building firms at Astrachan have just completed thirty 
schooners for the use of the Government in despatching 
troops and stores from the Caucasus for the expedition 
under General Lazareff. Three large steamers destined 
for the same purpose will be launched at Astrachan in a 
few days’ time. 


WE also learn from St. Petersburg that at the request of 
the Shah, four officers of the Imperial Guards have been 
sent to Persia to organise a Body Guard for His Majesty. 
Some gendarmerie officers have also left St. Petersburg 
to organise the police at Teheran. Thus Russia is 
steadily increasing her influence in Persia, while England 
looks on quietly and does not even attempt to maintain 
her former position at the Court of Teheran. 


TuE Russian Government contemplates the introduc- 
tion of Chinese labour in the provinces of the Pacific 
slope and the island of Saghalien. ‘The scheme of the 
Siberian authorities has already received the sanction of 
the Czar, and one party of coolies has been landed 
opposite the port of Nikolsk. In the event of the move- 
ment being largely developed, the chief drawback to the 
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some valiarit deed they could have done no more, and it | “Amoor 
if the impulsive | 
company of “ fellow Devonians ” had been content to 


-Governor-Generalship in the Amoor District, with an‘ad- 
| ministrative seat at Vladivostock. At present the Pacific 
maritime possessions of Russia are under the controlof § 
the Governor-General of East Siberia, General Maximoff, 
whose seat of government is at Irkutsk. This is found 
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to be so far distant from the region of the Amoor-that 
the interests of the Pacific slope are greatly neglected, 
It is thought that in the event of Vladivostock being 


raised to the dignity of a city, and provided with a 3 


Governor-General of ability, an impetus will be given to 
the colonisation of the Pacific Coast, and Russia’s 
influence will be brought to bear more powerfully upon 
China and Japan. 


THE intelligence reaches us from Ekaterinburg that 
the Russian Government has despatched an officer of the 
Etat Major, Colonel Pevkoff, to explore Chinese Mon- 
golia. This is the province which Russia has been 
hankering after some time, and -which has been partly 
explored by Prejevalsky, Potanin, and others. One of 
Colonel Pevkoff’s duties is to discover the whereabouts 
of several tribes of Kirghiz, who migrated from Siberia to 
Chinese territory a short time ago. 


Our latest advices from St. Petersburg speak of 
the big “job” in connection with the construction of 
the twenty cruisers for Russia as being still unsigned 
by the Emperor. Thanks to energy, favouritism, and 
the unsparing use of the almighty rouble, the American 
agents have succeeded in pushing their contract through 
the various stages at the Admiralty, and the Grand 
Duke Constantine and the Minister of Marine, being 
favourable to the scheme, its consummation now 
depends only on the will of the Emperor. That the 
Grand Duke Constantine should support a scheme 
which hands over to foreigners three millions’ worth of 
work, while all the engineering industries of Russia are 
languishing, is not surprising to those who are aware 
that His Imperial Highness, like all his Imperial 
brothers, is extremely susceptible to pecuniary per- 
suasion. Admiral Lesovsky, also, is not wholly free 
from the contagion, but it may be said of him that 
his eagerness to see Russia a first-class cruiser Power 
overrides all considerations and causes him to sacrifice 


the principle of Protection to the desire to perfect . 


his ambitious schemes. Whether he will be supported 
in these by the Emperor remains to be seen; but we 
understand that the leading engineering firms of 
Russia have come to the front and are exerting their 
utmost to prevent His Majesty from signing the 
obnoxious document. They argue, and not without 
some show of reason, that they have developed their 
establishments to their present pitch by the aid of 
Protection, and if this is to be withdrawn from them the 


principle of Free Trade should not be applied exclusively — : ke 


to the Americans, but that all competitors should be 


treated on the same footing. Perhaps they do not mean © 


this to be taken au sérieux, but there can be no doubt 
as to the bitter feeling with which the Russian people 
are beginning to regard the pecuniary obligations of 
the American Alliance. It is all very well, they say, 
for the Government to excite the jealousy and ‘anger 
of England by encouraging the shipbuilding trade 
of America, but when Russia has to pay nearly’ twice 
as much for Yankee-built cruisers as she is asked 
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for to construct them at home, the question naturally 
arises as to whether she is not paying just a trifle too 
dear for her whistle. 


SEA communication with Siberia has developed to a 
degree that renders it necessary for Russia to have a 
vessel-of-war permanently in the Siberian waters to control 
the foreign shipping. The vessel selected, we understand, 
is the Polyani Zvezda, a screw schooner, strongly armed, 
belonging to the White Sea Fleet. The Polyani Zvezda 
will leave Archangel for the Gulf of Obi next week. 


Tue career of Sir Rowland Hill, which may be said to 
have begun at the age of forty, and which has just been 
brought to its mature conclusion at eighty-four, may be 
regarded as an illustration of the power of truth and 
talent to force its way in the world. Before the Post 
Office as it existed when Sir Rowland Hill was a young 
man, could be transformed into what it is to-day, it was 
necessary to overcome an amount of prejudice and oppo- 
sition in the shape of vested interests fearful to contem- 
plate. Mr. Hill was not connected with the department ; 
he had no special knowledge and no interest. His scheme 
for the reform of the postal arrangements was that of a 
mere amateur. But he patiently elaborated this scheme, 
and he boldly though prudently pushed it forward into 
notice. It was by the sheer goodness of his suggestions 
that they attracted notice and approval. By degrees the 
public who read his pamphlets and the officials who de- 
nounced them as absurd came round to a conviction of 
their truth and good sense, and after a time, which to the 
originator no doubt seemed long, but which to us looking 
back seems tolerably short, his proposals were adopted, 
and led to the creation, as we may almost say, of the 
modern postal system. Foreign countries eagerly adopted 
what we had reluctantly introduced, and took advantage 
of the successful experiments first worked out on these 
shores. Sir Rowland Hill lived long, and reaped perhaps 
but little reward of a substantial kind. But if fame 
were always measured by the results effected upon human 
happiness and comfort, no pedestal should be higher than 
that on which his statue might be raised at a convenie nt 
place in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


WE learn from Tiflis that Colonel Daniloff has arrived 
there with an expedition for effecting a survey of the 
Caucasian Peninsula with a view to reporting whether 
it is practicable to join the Black Sea and Caspian by a 
navigable canal. The expedition has been set on foot 
by the Minister of Ways of Communication himself, who 
also is evincing great interest in the scheme for diverting 
the Oxus into the Caspian. The result of the success 
of both projects would be to open up Central Asia to 
Europe, and to allow of goods to be conveyed by water 
direct from the Black Sea to Bokhara and the Afghan 
frontier. 


Count ANDRASSY’s visit to Prince Bismarck at Gastein 
is considered at Vienna and Berlin as a symptom that, 
though the Chancellor may retire, his policy will survive. 
The entente cordiale between Austro-Hungary and Great 
Britain and Germany, which is a main feature of that 
policy, will remain undisturbed whoever the Count’s 
successor may be. 





Our readers may have noticed that we have not com- 
mented upon the alleged interview of the correspondent 
of the Paris Figaro with Prince Napoleon. There 
seemed to be very great doubts whether that interview 
ever took place. Prince Napoleon’s indirect denial does 
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not, of course, go for much, for his Highness was at no 
time very remarkable for his absolute accuracy. But read 
by the light of subsequent events, more particularly by 
the conduct of another French newspaper, Ze G/ode, with 
respect to Duc Decazes, it would appear that the Paris 
journalists haye struck out a new line; that is, when they 
cannot by personal interviews draw “ portraits in words,” 
or “anecdotal photographs” of celebrities, they have 
recourse, like some of their confréres on this side of the 
Channel, to their imaginations, and endeavour to amuse 
their public with accounts of interviews which have never 
taken place, and conversations which never occurred. 


Tue mixed Austro-Turkish Commission for the recon- 
naissance of Novi-bazar has already passed the frontier 
of that Sandjak. It is accompanied by a military escort 
of unknown strength. The further development of 
affairs is at present incalculable: it simply depends 
whether the Commission and the “escort” will meet 
with active resistance or not. 


A LETTER appeared in the G/ode on Wednesday last 
which was alleged to have been written by Captain Carey 
to the editor of a religious paper. Both the tone and 
grammar of this composition were so singular that 
educated persons declined to believe in the authen- 
ticity of the document, although it was reprinted in 
most of the dailies on the 28th inst. It was con- 
sidered impossible that an officer should have written 
such phrases as the following :—‘* May I ask you to 
kindly insert a request for praise on my behalf in the 
next number of your journal? Since the first moment 
of my arrest I took the whole matter to my Heavenly 
Father. I left it in His hands, reminding Him con- 
stantly of His promise to help. ... I feel that it would 
be wrong to keep from my fellow-believers such a 
wonderful example of God’s goodness and power in 
influencing the hearts of men; and though I hate 
publicity, I feel compelled to add my testimony to 
the power of prayer.” The appeal to the readers 
of the Christian to thank Almighty God, not for 
an abundant harvest, not for a miraculous _inter- 
position on behalf of the English people, nor 
even on their own, but for the fact that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief quashed, as he was bound to do, 
the erroneous decision of a court-martial on a_ single 
individual who, if he had not committed a terrible 
blunder, would never have attracted any public attention 
at all, was felt to be a curious specimen of egotism, and the 
testimony Capt. Carey volunteers in his last paragraph to 
the power of prayer, together with the pat on the back he 
gives Providence, were too absurd to be accepted as 
really proceeding from his pen. But on Friday all doubts 
were set at rest. Captain Carey acknowledged that he 
had written the letter, although, of course, “ hating 
publicity ” as he does, he very much regrets that it was 
reprinted in the secular papers. All his friends will agree 
that it is a great pity that he ever wrote it at all, for it 
would be difficult to find stronger evidence of the justice 
of the Duke of Cambridge’s reprimand. Captain Carey 
evidently remembers the old saw that “ God helps. those 
who help themselves,” and the equally venerable stanza 
beginning “ He who fights and runs away.” 


THE proposal to abolish the Governorships and Com- 
mander-in-Chiefships of Bombay and Madras is giving 
rise to much warm discussion in India. That it would 
effect a very important saving of expense is not denied, 
but the advocates of the present system denounce the 
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proposed innovation as another instalment of centralisa- 
tion. It is pointed out that the Viceroy is already over- 
burdened with work, and that the supreme Commander- 
in-Chief has more on his hands than he can find time to 
accomplish. ‘This is true enough, but we are disposed 
to think that relief might be afforded to these over- 
worked officials by some less expensive plan than the 
present obsolete division of the peninsula into three 
Presidencies. If the various Lieutenant-Governors and 
Generals in command of divisions were allowed to deal 
with all matters except those of Imperial importance, a 
long step would be taken in the much-needed decentrali- 
sation of authority, without any increase of expense. 
There is a vast deal too much of “reference” in the 
Indian. system of administration, while in no country 
under the sun does red tape play such a prominent part. 
It is quite of ordinary occurrence, for instance, for the 
employment of an extra water-carrier or sweeper at some 
military station to be referred for sanction to the highest 
authorities, and not seldom this extra hand has been 
both engaged, paid up, and discharged before the official 
Gazette gives the required sanction. 


THE formation of a reserve of officers is the comple- 
ment of the Army Reserve. It is true that the increase 
of officers in a regiment on mobilisation is not so great 
as that of men; but it is not only in regiments that we 
need additional officers in time of war. They are 
needed for military police duties, for the general and 
personal staff, for the e/appen duties, and for transport. 
Many of these officers have hitherto been taken from 
regiments, but the latter, when in the field, are inefficient 
if they have not their full complement of officers, or if 
Officers who are known to the men are replaced by 
strangers. ‘The scheme just promulgated is very com- 
prehensive in its provisions, and by it a place in the 
officers’ reserve is found for almost every officer who 
has quitted the service, as well as for those of the 
auxiliary service. Most of them will hold the rank of 
lieutenant or captain, and it is precisely in these ranks 
that we need Reserve officers. The conditions are 
liberal, and already a large number of retired officers 
have applied for Reserve commissions. The scheme is 
rather in the rough at present, and no doubt during the 
next year there will be a steady issue of Supplementary 
Orders and Explanatory Memoranda. It is to be regretted 
that as the plan has been so long under consideration 
it was not brought out ina clearer and more detailed 
form ; but it would be contrary to the traditions and 
interests of the War Office to issue a warrant which 
should be easily understood and complete in all its 
details. ‘Twenty per cent. of the War Office clerks could 
be dispensed with if work were done in that fashion. 
When the present rough block begins to take shape we 
would suggest that some arrangements should be made 
for bringing back as far as possible ex-regular officers to 
their old corps. We would also recommend that in the 
case of ex-regular officers who have left the army after a 
short service ten or fifteen years ago, they should be re- 
quired to do duty for, say, three months with a line regi- 
ment before the confirmation of their reserve commis- 
sions, seeing how rusty they must have become, and how 
far behind the age they must have fallen. Another 
remark which we feel called upon to make is that the 
creation of an officer’s reserve will surely enable the 
authorities greatly to diminish our present bloated and 
costly half-pay list. 


Was ever a man more anxious to render himself 
supremely ridiculous than Mr, Tracy Turnerelli? He 


is unmistakably afflicted with that lamentable malad 
cacoethes scribendi, and having failed to achieve the any 
cipated renown with his political effusions, he turns his 
“never yet exampled efforts” towards flooding the 
newspapers with inane epistles. His most recent 
appearance in print is to assure the Press and the 
public that they mistake his position. In arriving at 
this conclusion Mr. Turnerelli must have been but an 
imperfect observer of the signs of the times. With 
regard, however, to monetary affairs, it appears he 
“could command at an hour’s notice a few thousands 
of pounds, having no less than £15,000 invested in 
first-class ground rents’ in good honest Lancashire.” It 
is decidedly refreshing to know, in these hard and 
mercenary times, that Mr. Turnerelli believes “riches 
rather tend to degrade an honest man than raise him ;” 
and, moreover, that he “ would not accept the post of 
ambassador, with fifteen thousand a year,” were it. 
offered him. Such a post has, however, not been 
offered him, and there appears little possibility indeed 
of his virtuous determination being tempted. He has 
also a supreme contempt for knighthoods, which, 
beyond employing the word “Bah!!” he does not 
condescend to find words to express. This argu- 
mentum ad verecundiam finished, the “Chairman of 
the People’s Tribute” goes on to say that, “by hook 
or by crook, truth sf#a// prevail.” For our part we 
are willing to believe that it does, and we now hope 
that Mr. Turnerelli will think fit to take that long- 
talked-of holiday of which he is evidently so much 
in need. 


THE defeat of Wheel of Fortune in the Great Yorkshire 
Stakes, although quite unexpected, has not much shaken 
the position of this hitherto unbeaten filly for the St. 
Leger. It will be remembered that this race has fre- 
quently been fatal to favourites, one of the most notable 
instances being the victory which The Miner gained over 
the celebrated Blair Athol. Yet in the great Doncaster 
race Blair Athol won easily. 


Tue “ Policy of Activity,” the euphemistic title given 
to “Obstruction” by Home Rulers, finds, it appears, 
special favour with Mr. O’Shaughnessy, M.P. for the City 
of Limerick. That gentleman has written to the Secre- 
tary of the Home Rule Electoral Committee, saying that 
it is his “ full intention to give a policy of activity on 
not only Irish, but English and Imperial affairs a 
renewed and increased support.” He furthermore says 
that he will give his opinion “effect in accordance with 
the spirit of the resolution” to which his attention is 
directed. 


It is evident that the Government of the Sandwich 
Islands is taking a hint from the London School Board, 
if we are to credit the statistics on public instruction 
just published in Tahiti. The actual population of the 
Islands is 58,000 ; and there are no less than eleven High 
schools, 169 middle-class schools owned by the Govern- 
ment, and 43 private schools. The whole educational 
system is controlled by a committee of five persons, 
selected by the king. The members of this body are 
unpaid. In their hands is vested the appointment of 


‘the Inspector-General of Schools and of the second-class 


inspectors. The Government endeavours, with truly 
paternal solicitude, to force every inhabitant of the Isles 
to be proficient in reading and writing at least. Lastly, 
and here the resemblance to the London School Board 
becomes quite striking, they prosecute with the utmost 
rigour of the law all parents who neglect to send their 
children to school, 
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“ Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swi¥t 
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THE RETURN OF THE HEROES. 


HERE is a phrase taken from Mr. Carlyle’s essay 
on * Francia” which always commends itself to 
cynical observers of politics. ‘‘O people of Paraguay, 
how long will you continue idiots?” The question of 
the imperious dictator might perhaps be put to other 
populations nearer home than the pupils of the Jesuits 
in South America. Here in England, for instance, the 
freaks of public opinion, and the absurd violence with 
which it rushes from one extreme to the other, have 
again and again been commented upon by writers who 
certainly cannot be charged with disrespect to popular 
institutions, or with want of patriotism. We indulge in 
absurd and disproportionate bursts of anger at crimes 
which are sometimes purely imaginary, and which are 
pretty nearly always exaggerated. If the criminal is 
immediately within reach, woe be to him. We may 
possibly shoot him ; we may drive him from the country 
with a howl of popular execration for private faults that 
the law cannot reach ; or if he has committed a fault 
which the law can reach, we may inflict on him a 
penalty about twenty times as great as that which every- 
day offenders of the same order are visited with. But 
if luckily for him he is a long way off, and a good deal 
of time has to elapse before the popular wrath can take 
effect, we then know no alternative but to make hima 
hero. We feel somehow or other that we owe him an 
apology for having been angry with him, and as inju- 
dicious mothers do with children, we give him sweet- 
meats, for no better reason than that we have previously 
boxed his ears. 

In the last few days two remarkable instances, one of 
them the most remarkable perhaps on record, of this old 
peculiarity of ours, have occurred. Two persons, both 
of whom a few weeks or a few months ago, were the 
subject of the most violent obloquy, have returned to 
England. If Lord Chelmsford had Janded on our 
shores three or four months ago he would certainly have 
been hissed. If Captain Carey had landed three or 
four weeks ago he would probably have needed the pro- 
tection of the police. But time has elapsed. Neither 
object of popular disfavour has done anything since the 
acts which drew down public indignation which can by 
any ingenuity of argument be twisted into a specially 
honourable or creditable act. Lord Chelmsford, after 
inflicting by his own bad management a hideous disaster 
on the British arms, has conducted a campaign certainly in 
no very brilliant manner, and after obtaining a success 
by the valour of his troops, has jeopardised the results 
of that success by a sudden and precipitate retirement. 
As for Captain Carey, the very mildest account of his 
conduct that can be given is one which Englishmen can 
hardly read with pleasure in future. We have no inten- 
tion whatever of going into the complicated arguments 
to which this remarkable incident has given occasion. 
With some of the disputants in the question who seem 
to imagine that anyone who has in any way contributed 
to the death of a Bonaparte is, ipso facto, a hero and a 
benefactor of the human species, it would indeed be 
impossible to argue. But let us put the matter in a 
perfectly general light. A guest of the English nation 
goes out in company with an English officer, and in no 


matter what relation to a body of English troops.. He 

is surprised and slain, no effort being made to rescue 

him, Let us assume—an exceedingly handsome assump- 

tion—that no technical blame rests on the survivor what- 

ever, we shall then simply ask whether any of Captain 

Carey’s panegyrists would like himself, his brother, or his 

fellow officer to be in Captain Carey’s shoes? There 

can be only one answer. This unfortunate officer may 

be purely. the victim of circumstances, but they are 

circumstances such as those which have broken the 

heart of many a brave man. So, though in a much 

less degree, is it with Lord Chelmsford. He too may 

be merely the victim of circumstances and appearances, 

but they are such circumstances and appearances as 

no English General would care to undergo. A hundred 

years ago there were by a curious accident a knot of. 
English commanders who in many points resembled. 
Lord Chelmsford. Howe and Clinton and Burgoyne 

were all amiable gentlemen, gallant officers, and skilled 
in this or that technical part of their profession, But - 
they were hopelessly incapable Generals, and they lost 

us America. Lord Chelmsford, thank Heaven, has not 

lost us Africa, but he has certainly done his little 

possible to do so. 

So after a time these two unfortunate officers come 
home, and what is the result? High distinctions and 
promotions are spoken of for the one, testimonials, 
complimertary addresses, and all the rest of it for the - 
other. For what reason in either case any such things:- 
can be called for we profess ourselves wholly unable~ 
to discover. The General is, as we have said, a gal-- 
lant and accomplished soldier, who is either totally 
destitute of the gift of command or singularly unlucky 
in his display of it. The Captain is an officer who is 
said to possess great skill in the scientific branches of 
his profession, but who unluckily lacks nerve and 
resolution in the hour of danger. Let us admit— 
though such an admission is not exactly according to 
accepted military principles—that in each case the 
good qualities and good deeds of the culprit may be 
allowed as a set-off against his shortcomings. But by 
what miracle of arithmetic can they be supposed to 
do more? What possible ground for congratulation 
can there be in having exposed fifteen hundred Eng- 
lishmen to a cruel and inglorious death, or in having 
galloped ventre a terre from the side of a_hard- 
pressed comrade? Allow in each case the amplest 
excuse if unreasoning generosity is to be the order 
of the day. But since when has an excuse been 
accepted as a claim for honour and glory? If we 
reward Lord Chelmsford for generalship, shall we strip 
Sir Evelyn Wood of his uniform as an appropriate dis- 
tinction? If we praise Captain Carey for courage, ought 
nct the defenders of the Rorke’s Drift Hospital to get 
fifty lashes and be drummed out of the Army? The 
preposterous has surely reached its height in the attitude 
of a portion of the English nation and of some authori- 
ties who ought to have known better in these two cases. 
Nor is the mere absurdity of the thing its only drawback. 
It is not to be forgotten that the same want of balance 
which leads to this preposterous praise may lead, and 
has led, in other instances to equally preposterous 
blame. The attitude of mind which thinks Lord 
Chelmsford a suitable candidate for the Grand Cross of 
the Bath, and which presents addresses to Captain Carey 
felicitating him on his discharge of the duties of an 
English officer, would be quite prepared, at need, to 
repeat the everlasting infamy that followed Arginuse, to 
try Scipio for malversation, and cross-question Clive 
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“like a sheep-stealer,” and to beggar Hastings in 
defending himself from persecution. ‘The sensitiveness 
of Englishmen to a dexterously-worked “cry” has always 
been a source of danger to the State ; but now that the 
wheels of the political machine move more swiftly, and 
the checks are fewer, the danger is greater than ever, 
We have not many years, not, indeed, many months, to 
look back to see how the resistless swing of popular 
opinion may inflict irreparable injury on the public inte- 
rests. Tn the present instance the actual harm that can 
be done is not great, but the principle involved is the 
same, There is no political motto which needs to 
be so earnestly impressed upon England at present as 
the motto of pydty dyav, and there can hardly be a 
better instance of the necessity than the tendency to 
make heroes and martyrs of Lord Chelmsford and of 
Captain Carey. 


M. BOERESCU’S PILGRIMAGE. 

‘HE peace of Lord Salisbury’s retirement at 
Dieppe is, while we write, being invaded by 

the last Ambassador whom Roumania has thought 
proper to send westwards to bend the will of the 
Powers. M. Boerescu having been unable to obtain 
an audience of Lord Beaconsfield, is constrained 
to present his credentials at Chalet Cecil, and to 
make one more attempt to persuade our Govern- 
ment to allow the Roumanians to continue to oppress 
and persecute an unoffending race. It has been 
reported, without apparently sufficient foundation, that 
the astute dipylomate from the Lower Danube has suc- 
ceeded in gaining M. Waddington’s approval to the 
scheme of compromise which he brings with him. 
There is, however, no evidence to show that the French 
Prime Minister who, at Berlin, was the first to propose 
that Roumania’s independence should be conditional on 
her doing what every civilised nation has long acknow- 
ledged to be bare justice, has now stultified himself by 
yielding to M. Boerescu’s eloquence. It must not be sup- 
posed that the latter comes, like his predecessors, merely 
to point out to the Western Powers the alleged dangers 
and inconveniences to Roumania of the emancipation of 
the Jews. Such an errand has already proved to be boot- 
less, and so clever a statesman as M. Boerescu would not 
have undertaken it. The leek which the Roumanians 
are so unwilling to swallow is not, after all, according to 
M. Boerescu, of any importance at all, and he is now try- 
ing to impress upon Lord Salisbury and M. Waddington 
that the intentions of the Congress at Berlin can be fully 
carried out in the spirit without the unpleasant necessity 
of putting their letter into execution. We are in a 
position to inform our readers of the general outline 
of a scheme which, we believe, is the basis of the 
new propositions made by the Roumanian Foreign 
Minister. It was originally invented by the ingenuity 
of the Ministers who passed the notorious Acts 1864, 
68, ’69, and ’74, by which the acquisition of landed 
property by Jews was made almost impossible, by 
which their traffic in tobacco was prohibited, and 
their undertaking any public works (in a country 
where private works are all but unknown) prevented. 
In these and other laws Roumanian nationality is 
carefully distinguished from Roumanian citizenship, 
A man, Christian or Jew, born in the country, is a 
Roumanian, and as such is liable to the conscription 
and to pay taxes. But he cannot vote, he cannot 
occupy any public office, in short, he cannot be a 
Roumanian citizen as well as a Roumanian subject, 
unless he fulfils one of two conditions. Either he 
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must be a Christian, or, if a Jew, he must have at- 


tained a certain position in the State, such, for in- 


stance, as to hold the rank of officer in the army, or 
to employ at least fifty workmen. Roumanian Jews 
have indeed a claim to equality of rights under the 
penal and personal laws and under the law of assess- 
ment, even though they be not citizens; but, as Pro- 
fessor Bluntschli remarks in his able pamphlet on the 
subject, “these legal principles have by no means 
been invariably followed in practice, the ancient 
customs being set aside by religious prejudice and 
fanaticism.” 

In his speeches on the Jewish question in the Rou- 
manian Parliament in March, 1879, M. Boerescu argued 
that the Congress never intended the Roumanian 
Government to emancipate a// Jews, but only the Rou- 
manian Jews, and that this would not involve any of the 
serious results feared by the majority of the members, 
This subtleness of the orator must now not be lost sight 
of. In his category of Roumanian Jews he includes 
only those who have already acquired the rights of 
citizens, or those who could do so on the conditions 
mentioned above, while the huge majority, who are not 
officers, who have not written books, and who do not 
employ more than fifty workmen, would still be classed 
not as aliens, but as Roumanians having to give their 
blood and -money for their country, without possessing 
any privileges whatever in return. If, therefore, the 
Powers are deceived into accepting the promise of equal 
political and civil rights for all Roumanian Jews, the 
intentions of the Congress will be entirely defeated. 
About 3000 will be emancipated, while 210,000 will be 
subject to the enactments directed specially against 
them which have already been alluded to. The only 
means of carrying out the decisions of the Congress is 
to insist firmly that all persons, of whatever faith, who 
pay the taxes or are liable to military service, should at 
once be admitted to the full civil and political rights of 
citizens, unless they prefer claiming a foreign nationality, 
and placing themselves under the protection of a foreign 
consul, when, of course, they must be considered 
foreigners. Short of this, no pretended concession can 
possibly satisfy the conditions of mere justice ; for the 
debates in the Chambers show with what ingenuity men 
like Boerescu and Bratiano can tamper with promises, 
and argue about the meaning of passages of which the 
signification would, to a simple man, appear as clear as 
noonday. 

‘The suggestion that the names of a certain number ot 
Jews who are at once to be naturalised should be sub- 
mitted to the Ministers of the Powers, and that a similar 
list should be made up every year, and full rights granted 
to those mentioned in them, is, of course, too absurd to 
be seriously considered. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place to quote the 
words of M. Carp, a member of the Roumanian Parlia- 
ment, on the subject of the alleged dangers of Jewish 
emancipation. ‘‘ If,” said he, “you wish to escape the 
Jews, work and educate yourselves. I have always declared 
that the only means of progress open to the country is 
activity, and competition with the Jews is, I think, nothing 
worse than a stimulant for that activity. I am convinced 
that if we expelled all the Israelites we should, instead 
of progressing, return to our traditional sloth, and would 
soon fall back to the position we occupied fifty years 
ago. ” 
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A MODERATE PARTY. 


HE speech in which Mr. Gdschen introduced him- 
self to the Liberal electors of Ripon last Tuesday 
was one of those orations which are more remarkable for 
what they do not say than for what they do. We shall 
not attempt to follow Mr. Goschen through his denuncia- 
tion of the present Government. This part of his address 
was a very good Party manifesto, but in no way superior 
to many similar Party manifestoes which appear every 
week. It said over again a multitude of things which 
have been said before, some of which have been refuted 
as often as they have been advanced, some of which are 
victoriously proof against refutation. _But the really inte- 
resting thing was the fact of Mr. Géschen’s appearing 
where he did. That an ex-Cabinet Minister, who has for 
years represented the greatest constituency in the world, 
and who has not changed his principles or his Party 
allegiance, should voluntarily leave it and take refuge 
under the park gates of a Whig nobleman may seem at 
first sight a very curious proceeding. There is, however, 
nothing about it which is not in the highest degree 
honourable to Mr. Gdschen, and there is a good deal 
about it which is of the highest importance as bearing 
upon the political future and welfare of England, 

It is no secret that Mr. Gdschen, though perfectly 
loyal to his Party, is by no means at one with the present 
leaders of that Party on several important political ques- 
tions, There is, as everybody knows, a dual Government 
in the Liberal Party just at present. There is the 
influence of the Party section whose most capable and 
active leaders are Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke, who have an exceedingly definite programme, and 
which programme, were it fully disclosed, would be 
found to be Radical Republicanism pure and simple. To 
follow in every respect the example of the United States 
may be said to be their bad new rule and complex plan. 
On the other side there is the bulk of the Party led by 
Lord Granville and Lord Hartington. These noble 
‘lords appear to go on the plan of having no particular 
principles and of being quite ready to change what prin- 
ciples they have. Nobody suspects them of originating, 
or wishing to originate, any revolutionary changes. But 
if somebody with a strong will and a bad temper sets to 
work to influence them in the right way, they will, as the 
too famous incident of the Army Discipline Bill shows, 
follow obediently. Between these two classes—the class 
of the doctrinaire Radicals and the class of the office- 
seekers—stands the class whom Mr. Gdschen represents, 
and who, it may be fervently trusted, for the welfare of 
England, will increase and multiply. Mr. Géschen is 
(we suppose nobody will deny this) a thorough Liberal, 
but he is not a man of crotchets, and he is a man of 
opinions. He does not resolve all politics into a set of 
syllogisms such as the following: All Established Churches 
ought to be disestablished ; the Church of England is an 
Established Church, therefore it ought to be disestablished. 
Nor does he, on the other hand, hold that if obstinate 
and disagreeable people become mutinous unless you 
give up your principles, then your principles ought to be 
given up. On the question of Disestablishment, on that 
of a further extension of the Franchise, and on some 
others, Mr. Géschen has declined to be a waiter upon Pro- 
vidence, and preferred to trust to the brains which 
Providence has. given him. He has thus become un- 
popular with a section of his own Party, and he feels 
that by persisting to stand for the City of London he 
might very likely jeopardise the :success of that Party 
altogether. He has therefore preferred to place himself 
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under the shelter of the house of Robinson, as Mr. 
Lowe once placed himself under the shelter of the 
house of Petty. Nor, we may add, is there a stronger 
argument in favour of the continuance of the small 
boroughs which are such an abomination to extreme. 


Radicals than the shelter which they are enabled to offer- 


to distinguished men who are too honest or too uncom- 
promising, or too scantily furnished with this world’s 
goods, to keep the open sea of great constituencies. 
Great landlords can generally hold the counties; the 
large boroughs incline to great manufacturers and mer- 
chants, and to men who are active in the discharge of 
municipal duties, But the salt of the Parliamentary 


earth has always been, and we venture to say will always. 


continue to be, furnished by the small boroughs which 
(whether under gentle pressure or recommendation does 
not much matter) are willing to consider themselves 
honoured" by returning a man who is useful to the 
councils of his country. 

Should Mr. Géschen in the next Parliament be re- 
turnéd for Ripon, it is not impossible that he may before 
long have a very important part to play in English 
politics. It is no secret that in certain eventualities 
which, from the nature of things cannot be very long 
postponed, a great breaking up and reconstruction of 
Parties is, in the judgment of the best-informed persons, 
inevitable. The sheep and the goats which now make 
up the disorderly flock of nominal Liberalism will have 
to separate and to take different courses. Now there can 
be few things of more vital importance to the country 
than the question whether the sheep will count upon 
having a shepherd of principle or a shepherd of no 
principle at all. A section of constitutional Liberals 
‘ought to have a good following and a great future 
before it. - Mr. Géschen’s utterances on the question 
of Disestablishment, of the Franchise, and of Home 
Rule are in the spirit of the very best Constitutionalism. 
We do not know that Mr. Géschen him self has all the 
qualifications required of a great Party leader. But he 
certainly is competent to lead what would be called 
abroad a “group,” and what may be looked forward 
to is the beneficial action which that group would 
exercise in keeping the nominal leaders of the Party 


in the right way. There must be a very large number 


of English Liberals, and we should suppose a number 
of Scotch Liberals, equally large in proportion, to whom 
Birmingham and Lambeth, Ennis and Hackney, do not 
seem to be political Meccas or strongholds of an infal- 
lible political Church. There must be a large number 
of Liberals to whom it must seem a little humiliating 
that after reproaching their political antagonists with 
tergiversation and “Whig dishing,” they themselves 
should have to confess that they have no principles at 
all, and can only trust to a few political firebrands to 
lead the way to successive conflagrations of this and 
that part of the British Constitution. Such persons, if 
they do not exactly see in Mr. Gischen a possible 
leader, may at least see in him an excellent example. 
Nor need they be troubled with any apprehensions that 
their action will have the appearance of deserting their 
Party. On the contrary, if they act with vigour and 
determination they have a good chance of bringing their 
Party along with them. It is not to be supposed that 
Lord Hartington is squeezable only on the Radical side. 
He may very fairly say to his moderate followers, “ You 
take no strong action, and the Radicals do; you leave 
me to bear the brunt of the attack, and if you do not 
exactly assist it, you keep silence and abstain from 
voting.” There was once a picture in Punch of an 
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affectionate young woman sitting on a stile by the side 
of a too bashful admirer. ‘You are squeezing me, 
John,” said the young woman. “ No, I’m not,” was the 
answer. ‘Well then, you may if you like,” she replied. 
We must apologise for introducing this anecdote in a 
political discussion, but it so exactly describes Lord 
' Hartington’s attitude that we shall hope for pardon. 
* You may squeeze me if you like,” says the heir of the 
~ House of Devonshire to his wooers, and the bold 
Chamberlains and Parnells take him at his word. 
Hitherto the more legitimate suitors of the Constitu- 
tional Liberal Party have held bashfully aloof. Let us 
hope that they will at last summon up courage to take 
the noble lord at his word. 


THE REORGANISATION OF THE INDIAN 
ARMY. 


HE report of the injudiciously constituted com- 
mittee on the Indian Army will probably complete 
its labours in a few weeks. The proper channel by 
which official reports have to travel before they can arrive 
at the supreme authority is, however, long and devious, 
with many halting-places. Even when a report gets as far 
as the Viceroy it will, if we may judge from precedent, not 
at once proceed to England. His Excellency will smoke 
many cigarettes over it, discuss it with those irresponsible 
military advisers who have been so busy of iate in the 
Viceregal Court, and then will commence a long series of 
references and counter-references. At length the docu- 
ment will be laid before the Governor-General in Council, 
and he and the members will each write verbose and 
cloudy minutes on it, as is the wont and delight of Indian 
officials. Thus corrected and supplemented, the report 
will be despatched to England, when a similar process 
will be gone through. It is possible that the next step 
will be the despatch of orders to the Viceroy to carry 
-out certain measures based more or less on the report of 
the committee and the accompanying correspondence. 
It is, however, equally possible that a reference may be 
made to India or instructions sent to draw up another 
scheme based on conditions emanating from the Secretary 
of State. Consequently, while it is improbable that any 
reform in our Indian military system will be commenced 
within the next six months, it is quite on the cards that 
it may be delayed for as much as a year or even longer. 
Such being the.case, it is as well that the question should 
be fully ventilated in England. 

The subject is so vast and complicated that it would 
be impossible to deal with it exhaustively in our columns. 
Indeed, though we shall confine ourselves to a few 
salient points, we shall be unable to say what we wish 
in a single article. One of the most important matters 
connected with the subject of inquiry is the armed 
strength of our feudatories. There is a growing convic- 
tion among those best acquainted with Indian affairs 
that the armies of the different native princes constitute 
a serious danger to our rule, an intolerable burden on 
the people, and an unnecessary withdrawal of an 
enormous number of men from the field of productive 
labour. The aggregate of these armies amounts to 
64,172 cavalry, 241,063 infantry, and 9390 trained 
gunners, with 5252 pieces of artillery. Some of the 
contingents are merely a few hundreds of badly armed 
undisciplined undrilled men, who only serve to swell the 
barbaric pomp of their masters. A large proportion, 
too, of the numerically formidable array of ordnance 
Consists of guns fit for little else than firing salutes. 
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Such is not, however, the case with all. The armies of 
Scindiah, Holkar, and the Nizam are each of them 
numerous, well armed, organised, and disciplined. 
Scindiab, too, has adopted the system of dividing his 
soldiers’ service between the active army and the reserve, 
Moreover, in his territories all the Mahrattas are born 
soldiers, and he could in the course of a fortnight put into 
the field a force, including irregular infantry and cavalry, 


of little under 100,000 men, with a fair proportion of — 


efficient guns. Any one of these three large contingents 
we could, were we at peace, soon dispose of; but sup- 
posing we were not at peace, or that not only these 
three contingents but some of the less numerous and 
efficient followings of the other feudatory chiefs were also 
to rise up simultaneously against us? No one who knows 
India will for a moment maintain that the 315,000 troops 
permanently kept up by the different native princes could 
ever—even if their loyalty was to be relied on—render 
us assistance at all proportionate to their cost or to the 
possible danger. If, therefore, their existence is not 
advantageous to the paramount power, but rather the 
reverse, why should these contingents be maintained at 
their present strength? For the defence of their 
sovereigns they are no longer needed, for we allow 
neither war between our feudatories nor rebellion on 
the part of their subjects. For police purposes they 
are four times as numerous as they need be. Why 
then should they exist? The only answer is that it 
gratifies the vanity of the native princes to have each 
his army, and that it would be ungracious at the present 
moment, when we are full of praise for the contingents 
under General Watson, to change the system. ‘No doubt 
it would be a measure which the princes would strongly 
resent, but the reasons for reform in this particular are so 
strong that every other consideration ought to be made 
to give way. A large portion of our military force is 
virtually kept up in order to hold these contingents in 
check. The subjects of our feudatories are ground 
down, and our feudatories themselves are impoverished 
in order to maintain these standing armies. The welfare 
of the mass of the population, and the security of our rule 
should surely be considered before the puerile vanity of 
a few hundreds of princes, and the interests of a few 
hundreds of thousands should yield to the claims of the 
millions of the industrial population. There can, there- 
fore, be no doubt, we think, that we should at once 
commence the removal of the gigantic evil; and that 
the contingents be reduced to the dimensions of a mere 
police force and guard of honour. Of course the re- 
duction would have to be carried out gradually, and with 
tact. 
might be given honorary military rank in our army, and 
the best of the other officers and soldiers might be taken 
into our service and employed at a distance from their 
own states, for we could then afford to increase our own 
force. 

This suggestion leads us to a consideration of another 
important reform which ought not to be delayed. We 


refer to the method of officering our own regiments, and — 


the grant of an improved status to our native officers. 
An improvement with regard to the former point has 
certainly taken place since the Mutiny, but it has not 
been carried far enough. As a rule—to which there are 
few exceptions—every native joins our service as @ 
private, and promotion to the rank of officer can only 
be obtained by passing through the various non- 
commissioned grades. Naturally the idea of under- 
going this ordeal is repugnant to natives of rank, 
and we thus lose the services of many excellent 


The chief officers of the reduced contingents~ 
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men. The nobles of the more warlike tribes of India 
look on every other profession but that of arms as 
derogatory. In old days every one of them hoped 
to carve out a Principality with the sword. Now 
they have no chance of thus satisfying their ambition. 
They are consequently driven, by force of circumstances, 
to pass their lives either in enervating sensuality, or 
in disloyal intrigues against the British Raj. If we 
were to throw open the career of arms to them, their 
energies would have a healthy vent, and they would 
become loyal subjects, for they would feel that their 
interests were bound up with ours. As matters stand 
now, if they do enter the Army as sepoys or, as is occa- 
sionally the case, direct as native officers, they have 
at best to hope for only the rank of Subadar Major or 
Ressaldar Major, the title of Khan Bahadur, the order 
of British India, and perhaps an estate. Whilst serving, 
however, they are under the orders of the rawest subal- 
tern fresh from Sandhurst, and the veteran of a hundred 
fights, however high his rank as a native officer, however 
long he may have served, receives lower pay than a 
Second Lieutenant in a Queen’s Regiment. We should 
like to see all this changed. We should like to see direct 
commissions given to natives of rank and position subject 
to a qualifying examination, intended to ascertain that 
the candidate was tolerably well educated according to 
the native standard, and possessed of a slight colloquial 
knowledge of English. The proportion of men promoted 
from the ranks should be, say, one-half or two-thirds. 
No native, whether promoted from the ranks or not, 
should be confirmed in his rank as officer till he had 
gone through a six months’ course of technical military 
education. The title of Jemadar should be retained, 
but all those holding a higher rank should receive a 
regular Imperial commission, and be styled Lieutenants, 
Captains, &c. All promotion should be by merit, and 
the pay should be, say, half that given to corresponding 
ranks in Queen’s regiments. The highest rank should 
be open to a native, even that of General. There 
should be a native Aide-de-Camp to every Lieutenant- 
Governor, Chief Commissioner, and Major-General, and 
four native officers should be sent home annually to act for 
a twelvemonth—two as A.-D.-C.’s to the Queen and two 
as A.-D.-C.’s to the Commander-in-Chief. Various objec- 
tions have been urged to proposals of this sort, but few of 
them are really valid. It is said that natives have not the 
same influence with their compatriots as English officers. 
Perhaps at present they have not, but with improved 
status and stimulus to ambition greater influence would 
be acquired by them, and greater efficiency displayed. 
The history of Asia shows that there have been thousands 
of Orientals who were born Generals and leaders of men, 
and the records of the recent Afghan campaign prove 
that even under the present disheartening system we 
have among our native officers many men possessing the 
highest military qualities. It has been objected that 
they might acquire a dangerous influence over other 
men ; but we need not fear disloyalty if we make it the 
interest of our native officers to be true tous. Again, it 
has been urged that they cannot be trusted with money, 
yet civil native subordinates are frequently so trusted. 
Besides, it would be easy to arrange a system of payment 
which should render extensive embezzlement almost 
impossible. Finally, it has been asserted that English 
officers and soldiers would not submit to being placed 
under the orders of natives. Experience shows that 
in Egypt, Turkey, China, Persia, and elsewhere this 
pride of race has been stifled by a conviction that 
it was advantageous to keep it under, or impossible 
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to manifest it. Besides, soldiers are ever ready to 
respect anyone, be he black or white, who is unmis- 
takably brave and qualified to command. The experi- 
ment might be tried at first on a small scale, and only the 
most loyal natives of proved ability, courage, and loyalty 
need be promoted to the rank even of Captain. What 
we contend for is simply that every native should feel that 
the highest rank in the Army is open to him, and that 
in this respect, at all events, the promise in the Queen’s 
name when the direct government of India was taken 
over is religiously kept, and that complexion is no 
disability. 


PHYSIC FOR THE FARMERS. 


APERS and addresses on the subject of agricul- 
tural depression are the natural outcome of 

the present season, and the essay written by Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre and read by Mr. Mundella at the 
British Association on Tuesday last is only one of a 
host of similar attempts to moralise, in a practical 
fashion, over the chief problem of the day. Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre has acquitted himself of the onerous task which 
he undertook with a praiseworthy moderation, and 
his remarks will be read with attention by many 
besides those who take an interest in the scientific 
labours of the Association. His conclusions are, indeed, 
not of a kind that can be described as moderate, nor will 
they be received with much favour by any one of those 
classes which it is the custom sometimes to describe 
under the vague heading of “the agricultural interest.” 
But they are founded upon a chain of arguments based 
upon definite facts. ‘They represent a theory which is 
not without its partisans in the country, and they are at 
the very least worth considering in a spirit of fair and 
candid criticism. The essayist starts with the assump- 
tion, in which he is abundantly justified, that since 1873 
the imports of food from America have revolutionised the 
condition of English agriculture. We were not for the 
most part aware of the fact at the time, as no doubt we 
should have been ; but we have found it out to-day, and 
we know that, as regards wheat and some other grains, 
as well as in certain species of dairy products, the 
Americans have been able to undersell our own farmers 
for some years past. We have already pointed to one 
cause of this unsatisfactory state of things—the exorbi- 
tant freights charged for conveyance of farm produce in 
England ccmpared with the already low rates which 
prevail both on the other side of the Atlantic and on the 
Atlantic itself. It is satisfactory to see that an outcry is 
beginning to be made in other quarters upon this subject, 
and that there are faint chances of a remedy being 
enforced for the gross abuse by which Devonshire and 
Yorkshire farmers are prejudiced in order to secure a 
profit to Yankee squatters. Apart, however, from this 
consideration, which reflects the utmost discredit upon 
our railway administrators, there are other reasons why 
the United States should have become purveyors of 
bread and meat to the populace of this country. 
Their soil is, it seems, more favourable for the growth 
of corn and for the feeding of beasts. They have, 
moreover, as Mr. Shaw Lefevre says, had abundant har- 
vests just in the time when ours have been deficient. 
This and the exceptional lowness of the tariffs on the 
trunk lines and on the Atlantic steamers will account to 
a certain extent for the successful competition of the 
States with England. But it will not account for it 
altogether, There is one result which must now be 
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accepted as undoubted and inevitable—namely, that the 
price of corn in England can never rise beyond a very 
low level. Whenever the produce of the English fields 
is deficient it will have to be sold ata price settled not at 
all by the relative scarcity of grain at home, but by the 
price of imported grain from abroad. The rise or fall in 
the value of wheat and barley, but more especially its 
rise, must henceforth be regulated by the state of the 
harvest in America and other foreign countries, and not 
by the state of the harvest at home. From this state of 
things follows the new and rather surprising result that a 
year of low prices will in future be as favourable to the 
English farmer as any other. His only chance of grow- 
ing cereals at a reasonably good profit will be the chance 
that the English climate will be favourable to his opera- 
tions. How far that chance will justify him in con- 
tinuing his struggle we will not at the present moment 
venture to say. Could it be supposed that this year 
was a specimen of what we are to look for others in 
future, the best possible thing for the agriculturist to 
do would be to sell that which he has left and migrate 
to a more friendly soil and sky. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre, however, believes—and it is of 
course only natural to believe—that the present and 
the past few years have been exceptionally bad. There 
must be ups and downs in agriculture as in other 
occupations; and the farmer is expected to trust to 
coming harvests to compensate him for present and 
past losses. The expectation is a little hackneyed per- 
haps; and it has been falsified more egregiously than 
ever by the history of the past summer. But it is at 
any rate a better pretence than one other which Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre sets up. He finds consolation in the thought 
that the labouring class have, owing to the foreign 
importations, fared less badly than they would have 
done. But this has nothing whatever to do with 
the subject upon which the essayist was writing. The 
agricultural labourer is not distressed ; he runs no risk 
whatever of being so. It is the farmer, and not his 
empioyé, who is now in the furnace of tribulation, and 
the fact that bread and meat are cheap, instead of being 
a subject of consolation to him, is the head and fountain 
of his woes. Importation of cheap food is ruining the 
English farmer, that is the long and short of the matter, 
and it is mere mockery to tell him when he has to sell 
his wheat at a loss, that he ought to be thankful because 
he can buy his loaf at a halfpenny less than he could if 
the United States did not exist. 

The paper is, however, not confined to statistics and 
speculations on the subject of foreign competition. It 
aspires to find a remedy for existing grievances in the 
condition of England itself. According to Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, the system of tenure now in force in England is 
to a great extent chargeable with the present crisis, ‘The 
accumulation of land in the hands of large owners is an 
impediment to its improvement, and is less favourable to 
the improvement of the soil than a combination of owner- 
ship and occupation. He thinks that such a system 
does not tend to the outlay of capital on the land, and 
appears to imagine that if the soil were parcelled out 
amongst a number of peasant proprietors its productive 
powers would be increased. Of such a theory—so often 
advanced and so ably supported—it would be unwise to 
Say anything harsh. We feel sure that in advocating it 
the hon. member for Reading is animated by no political 
prejudices, but only by a desire to benefit the country ; 
yet it may be permitted to point to the results of peasant 
proprietorship in Ireland, the soil and climate of which 
certainly more nearly resemble England than do those of 





Lombardy or France. The school to which Mr. Shaw. 
Lefevre belongs is fond of supposing that if restrictions on. 
land transfer were removed the soil would find means.to . 
become subdivided amongst petty proprietors. Unfortu-. 
nately the assumption is justified by no practical reasons. 
whatever, while it is opposed by the experience of Ancient 
Italy and a great many other countries. If French estates. 
are subdivided it is by virtue of a tyrannous law, 
restriction of alienation, and enforcing partition between 
children; and it is one of the most acknowledged draw- 
backs to the cause of agriculture in that country that 
accumulation of land, and consequent expenditure of 
capital upon it, are impeded by the Codes. As for the. 
expenditure of capital upon land in England, which Mr, 
Shaw Lefevre thinks is deficient, this is also a serious 
flaw in his argument. The landlords are now content 
and more than content with a return of two-and-half and 
three per cent. upon their capital. Does the hon. 
member think that peasant proprietors, with all the 
proposed advantages secured to them, would be either 
able or willing to put capital into the fields at sucha 
rate? 


THE SCHOOL BOARD AGAIN. 


PEAKING in a previous article of School Board 
extravagance we remarked that the Board is 
imperialistic in its tendencies. We might have added 
that it is also practically imperialistic in the methods by 
which it seeks to carry out the functions - entrusted to it. 
It has adopted the Proconsular system of government. 
The members for each of the ten districts into which for 
School Board purposes the metropolis is divided, consti- 
tute under the title of a Divisional Committee a Pro- 
consular junta, which though formally accountable to 
the Board as a whole, is virtually absolute. Technically, 
the Divisional Committee is only empowered to recom- 
mend, but, as a rule, the ratification of its recommenda- 
tions follows as the merest matter of course. This may 
or may not be the best plan that could be devised for 
the accomplishment of the workto be done. With this 
as an abstract question we are not at present concerned. 
What we are concerned with, in the interests of the rate- 
paying public, is to point out that the Divisional 
Committee system of the Board, as at present carried out, 
involves a considerable amount of unnecessary expendi- 
ture. These committees do not work through the 
central office and central staff, they have each their 
divisional offices and divisional clerical staff, the latter 
consisting in each case of a clerk of committee, who is 
also superintendent of visitors, an assistant clerk, and an 
“office youth.” The expenses of the divisional offices 
for the year ending the 25th of March, 1878—the latest 
fully detailed return on this head available at the 
moment of writing—amounted to £4938 13s. 8d., made 
up as follows :—Salaries of Superintendents, £2489 
13s. 8d.; Clerical assistance, #557 1s. 7d.; Legal 


expenses, £343 18s. 4d.; Rent, Rates and Taxes, — 


£588 3s. 11d. ; Fueland Light, 494 9s. 2d.; Stationery, 
Printing, and Advertising, £47 9s. 9d. ; Postage, £164 
2s, 3d.; Petty Disbursements, £444 ios. 1d. The 
Divisional Offices are part of the bye-laws machinery as 
that machinery is at present worked, but the above 
are strictly divisional charges, and are quite independent 
of a further charge of £2245 19s. 7d. for Expenses of 
Bye Laws Department at Head Office. Since the publi- 
cation of the above quoted return the tendency of 
divisional expenditure has been to increase rather than 
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diminish, and it will therefore be within the mark to set 
it down as being at present in round numbers £5000 
a year. The chief item in the make up of this total is, 
as will be seen, the salaries of superintendents. ‘That 
the posts of these officers are no sinecures to them in- 
dividually, and that they work hard and honestly in their 
vocation, we will take for granted. Red tape, pompous 
officialism, and an ill-conceived and round-about system 
provide them with plenty of routine work. But as 
regards the essential work to be done, we think it can 
be pretty conclusively shown they are altogether un- 
necessary, while even if they were necessary there could 
be no doubt as to their being over-paid, when their 
salaries are compared with the degree and character of 
the work of superintendence they are called upon to per- 
form. As the Lambeth Division has been sub-divided 
into two parts, each with its superintendent, there are 
now eleven of these officers. Their commencing salary 
is £200 a-year, and according to a special report of 
the Bye Laws Department issued on the 31st of July 
last their average salary at that date was £239 12s. 4d. 
At the same date the number of visitors to be superin- 
tended was 212, or a fraction over rg per superintendent. 
Now the work of the School Board visitor, whatever else 
it may be, is certainly not skilled work in any fair sense 
of the word. It is not work for which any special 
previous training is required. It can be and is readily 
taken up by such men as ex-soldiers, ex-policemen, ex- 
countermen, and unsuccessful petty tradesmen. It is, 
moreover, work that can best be, and to a great extent 
must be, judged by results; work, therefore, that in any 
case requires but little active superintendence, beyond 
noting and comparing the results—or non-results—which 
the visitors by their official returns are themselves bound 
to furnish. Being in itself unskilled, it at any rate does 
not require any specially skilled superintendence. And 
yet the public are called upon to pay a superintendent 
of a score of these visitors a larger salary than is usually 
paid to a general foreman of works, who has to superin- 
tend the operations of two or three hundred skilled 
craftsmen, and who, in addition to being highly skilled 
himself in the technical sense, must also be a person of 
marked energy and resource of character. The moral 
of such a contrast as this requires no pointing. Only a 
body with the public purse to draw upon could act as the 
School Board does. In ordinary business life such a 
rate of payment for such a kind and degree of service 
would simply mean ruin. But it may be said the 
officials in question are something more than superin- 
tendents. For instance, in the Bye Laws Department 
Report of the 31st of July, already mentioned, it is said, 
in justification of the salaries paid to them that, “ having 
to conduct prosecutions in the police courts, they must 
necessarily be familiar with the law and with mcdes of 
procedure.” The best answer to this argument—in 
relation to the purpose for which it is here put forth—is 
the favourite exclamation of Mr. Burchell in the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield "Fudge! ‘That these superintendents do 
conduct cases in the police courts, in the same sense in 
which relieving officers or rate collectors conduct sum- 
mons cases arising in their departments, is literally true ; 
but the conduct of such cases requires no greater fami- 
liarity with law or modes of procedure than can be easily 
gained by a single perusal of the penal clauses of the 
Education Acts, and once being present in court when a 
batch of School Board cases are disposed of. If any of 
our readers are inclined to doubt this let them go and 
see how a “batch” of such cases are “knocked off,” 
and they will doubt no more. Asa matter of fact, and 
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in practice, it is the visitors who prove all ordinary sum- 
mons cases, and if they are fit for their duties at all they 
are certainly fit to be made responsible for the conduct 
of their own routine cases. In cases which are not of 
the ordinary character—cases which really do require 
any familiarity with law and modes of procedure, it is not 
the superintendents who are trusted; the aid of the 
Board’s solicitor and of counsel is called in. 

Again, it may be urged that these superintendents are 
also clerks of committees, but this part of their duty 
might very conveniently be transferred to the school 
correspondents of the various divisions. These latter 
officials act as clerks to the various bodies of local 
managers. Originally they gave their services gratuitously, 
as the correspondents of voluntary schools always have 
done and still continue to do. It has seemed good to 
the Board, however, to turn them into paid officers, and 
we speak with knowledge in saying that they would 
neither be over-worked nor under-paid by the addition to 
their present duties here suggested. 

That a body of men like the School Board visitors 
require to be under some form of superintendence is of 
course obvious. It will naturally, therefore, be asked how 
could they be superintended if the present paid superin- 
tendents were abolished? ‘To this question an acquaint- 
ance with “modes of procedure,” to use the Board’s 
phrase, furnishes a ready answer. For the regular 
attendance of children already on the school rolls, the 
visitors should be made responsible to the head teachers 
of departments ; for the non-attendance of children not 
on the rolls, and for the efficient discharge of their duties 
generally, they should be made responsible to the local 
managers. Practically they are even now under the 
superintendence of the teachers so far as any attempt to 
evade the work of looking up irregulars is concerned 
The local managers are entrusted with the immediate 
supervision of the teachers and school work of their 
respective districts, and if they are fit to be in authority 
over teachers they are certainly fit to have authority over 
visitors. ‘The work of superintending the visitors would 
* fit in” so well with their existing duties as to add very 
little to them ; and the managers being volunteers and 
working com amore there would certainly be no objection 
upon their part. We venture to think that we have con- 
clusively demonstrated that the office of “clerk and 
superintendent of visitors” could by a little judicious 
re-arrangement be dispensed with. The divisional 
offices would go with them and a considerable saving to 
the ratepayers thus be effected. Compared with the 
vast aggregate expenditure of the School Board even a 
saving of £5000 a year looks a small matter. But 
unfortunately it is only in such relatively small matters 
that the Board has left room for retrenchment. The 
heavy loans already contracted, with the interest thereon, 
must be met. All the more reason therefore for effecting 
whatever reductions can be made, and for pointing out 
in practical fashion in what directions possibilities of 
retrenchment lie. « 

[Note.— We have received a number of letters on the 
subjects dealt with in our preceding articles on the School 
Board. In some of these communications the accuracy of 
our statements is.impugned. We think it but fair to our 
veaders to inform them that we have satisfied ourselves of 
the truth of the charges made by our contributor, whose 
posttion enables him to obtain the fullest and most exact 
knowledge of all the proceedings of the School Board and 
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THE SUMMER. 
T is a singular fact that while we have all been 
lamenting the continuous storms and rains which 
have done duty for the summer of 1879, and while all 
sorts of reasons have been suggested for the non- 
appearance of the usual hot weather, and various finan- 
cial and political remedies proposed for the distress 
which must be its result, neither meteorologists nor 
astronomers have pointed out one of the simple conditions 
which have caused the abnormal moisture of the season. 
In fact, probably the very simplicity of the matter has 
caused it to be neglected by the able men who conduct 
the meteorological offices, and the still abler ones who 
connect sun-spots with a depression in trade. Berghaus, 
sHumboldt, and other scientific men of the last genera- 
»tion have pointed out certain elementary rules which 
.govern the seasons in the north-western portions of our 
hemisphere, but their comparatively simple generalisa- 
.tions, founded possibly on insufficient evidence, and cer- 
‘tainly on very limited periods of observation, have been 
cast aside by modern science, which bases its weather 
predictions on a much more complicated series of facts 
and on simultaneous observations at a great multitude of 
stations. 
Now there can be no doubt that the science of fore- 
telling the weather which is probable in the period im- 


.mediately succeeding the observations has not only made 


great progress, but has in fact been created within the 
last few years ; and that the possibility of doing even the 


little which has hitherto been accomplished depends 


largely, if not entirely, on the instantaneous intercom- 
munication of different stations at great distances apart ; 
in other words, at present on the telegraph. And not- 


.withstanding inevitable errors, such, for instance, as that 
-of Saturday, August 23rd, when fine weather and light 


winds were predicted, while in fact a gale with heavy rain 


. prevailed, the weather forecasts have on the whole largely 


. benefited mariners, and have saved many a vessel from 
-Shipwreck, and an immense number from severe damage. 
But, in dealing with the details of the weather probable 
in the next twenty-four hours, and in making provision 
for the sailor, our scientists have, we think, rather lost 
sight of the no less important general prophecies for the 
season, which were the only ones in which older physical 
geographers ventured to indulge. 
In England, it may be stated as a general rule that 
during the year westerly (which includes south-westerly 
and southerly) winds prevail during sixty days out of 
every hundred ; easterly (including northerly and north- 
easterly) during thirty, the remaining ten being divided 
between north-west and south-east. Neglecting the two 
datter as comparatively unimportant, we may assert as 
generally accurate that moist winds prevail for two-thirds 
of the year, dry winds for one-third. The former are 
warm in winter, bringing “ soft ” weather, but comparatively 
cold in summer, for they reach us over large surfaces of 
sea, which preserve an equable temperature all the year 
round. The latter are cold in winter, dry and frosty, but 
hot in summer, bringing sunshine and clear skies. Now 


~ it is well established that however much the seasons may 


vary, this proportion between wet and dry winds is, with 
slight variations, maintained in every year. What varies 
enormously is not the number of days on which the wind 
is from the east, but the season during which such winds 
blow. If the winter is exceptionally mild its mildness 
has invariably been caused by a prevalence of the south- 
westerly current. It is then probable that during some 
period of the year the easterly or northerly current will 
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obtain supremacy for a prolonged period If, on. . the 


other hand, the winter has been exceptionally cold, é¢., 


if northerly winds have prevailed largely, it is certain that 
south-westerly gales will blow at some other season with 
unwonted persistency. No greater fallacy could therefore 
well be imagined than that a cold winter is necessarily 
succeeded by a hot summer ; the reverse, on the contrary, 
is generally the case. 

Now, in the present year winds from the north and 
east prevailed from January to June, with but few and 
brief intervals of mild weather. The winter was one of 
the coldest on record, and the spring was equally unfavour- 
able in consequence of the obstinacy of the northern 
current. In June everything changed, as might, in fact, 
have been foreseen, Since then the wind has been from 
the west or south-west (we speak of general currents only, 
and not of the temporary direction of a breeze in a parti- 
cular locality) for nine days out of every ten, and, to 
compensate for the nipping and continuous easterly winds 
of winter and spring, has been unusually violent. The 
speciality of strong south-west winds is that they almost 
always bring much rain ; easterly winds, if violent, gene- 
rally bring dry weather. We have no right to expect dry 
weather ; we have had our turn of it when we did not 
require it, in winter. If in our climate south-westerly 
winds blew from November to May, and easterly ones 
from June to October, oranges would ripen out of doors 
and our arbours would be shaded by palms; but if the 
reverse were to take place, England would soon cease to 
be a wheat-producing country, as this year unfortunately 
proves. We should have the vegetation of the Northern 
Shetlands, and our agriculture would give place to sheep- 
farming and mushroom-gathering. 

From January, February, and March it was of course 
impossible to predict much. These months might have 
been very severe, and yet the prevalence of gentle 
zephyrs in April and May might have partially re- 
established the equilibrium, while helping on vegetation 
with mild showers. The summer might then have been 
equally divided between north-east and south-west ; 
rain and heat alternating. But when the icy polar 
current continued until the end of May no other issue 
was possible. Outraged nature was sure to have its 
revenge, and the south-westerly wind claimed the innings 
which had been denied to it during five long months. 
The result is the sad one we now witness : continued 
floods, ruined crops, and increasing distress. This might 
and should have been predicted by our meteorologists ; 
and though little could have been done to alleviate the 
consequences, we should at any rate have not been dis- 
appointed in a summer which has gone before it has 
come, and which, by the laws of nature, should never 
have been expected at all. 


BEER. 


AN, the animal that cooks, may also, it is to a 
regretted, be defined as the being that -gets 

drunk. In some temperance tract or other there is the 
edifying story of a monkey who, having once been made 
excessively inebriated, became a sadder and a wiser ape, 
and put his human proprietor to shame by thenceforth 
firmly refusing the dangerous cup. Among the monkeys 
we have known, however, we remember a particularly 
disreputable Jacko, who might perhaps have been utilised 
by Mr. J. B. Gough as a “melancholy example,” but 
who would certainly not have pointed the moral nor 
adorned the tale after the manner of his exemplary 
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relative. We began to fear, indeed, that the unhappy 
beast alluded to was a serious impediment to the correct- 
ness of the definition above offered ; but we were much 
relieved by the reflection that after all it was man on 
whom he had to depend for the beer which he loved not 
wisely but too well. 

At what stage of their evolution from monkeydom men 
first learned to brew history sayeth not; but we have the 
dictum of no less an authority than Professor Huxley, 
that among the earliest records of all kinds of men we 
find a time recorded when they got drunk. The dis- 
covery of roast pig is writ for all time; but we are not 
aware that anyone has yet portrayed the happy savage 
—he should be a Briton—who stumbled upon the inven- 
tion of beer. A muddy mess of sodden grain it probably 
was, but our early progenitors doubtless fuddled them- 
selves upon it with great satisfaction and complaisance, 
and, although Mr. Bass might scoff, it was probably a 
hundred times more wholesome than the treacley tobacco- 
juiced stuff in which the heart of the agricultural labourer 
appears to delight. Beer, at any rate, speedily makes its 
bow upon the stage of history, and some authorities 
inform us that the very expression “‘boozy” comes from 
an ancient Egyptian name for ale derived from Busiris— 
possibly the Burton-on-Trent of the period. Be this as 
it may, it is remarkable that to this day the Nubians 
brew from barley a liquor which they call douza, and the 
Central Asiatic stupefies himself with duza, a beverage 
which has had so demoralising an effect on the Russian 
soldier, that strong efforts have been made to stop its 
sale in Tashkent. 

Xenophon, with his wine-drinking Greeks, in the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand, came across a tribe who 
drank beer, and made a note of it. The liquor of barley 
fermented to a “partial” resemblance to wine, says 
Tacitus, was the favourite beverage of the ancient 
Germani; and from a remark of the historian, that 
those interesting barbarians would drink just as much as 
they were able to get, we gather that the undying thirst 
which characterises the Teuton of to-day had its proto- 
type in his compatriot of old. 

In early times beer was merely an infusion of malted 
grain, partly fermented and drunk sweet. By-and-by, 
as such a compound would not “keep,” spices, cloves, 
and bitters, as horehound or wormwood, were added. 
Hops were not used in this country until introduced from 
the Netherlands early in the sixteenth century, when they 
aroused such indignant opposition—for, face Bismarck, 
who holds beer responsible for “all the democratic 
pot-policy talked over it,” your true beer toper tends 
to conservatism—that their use was forbidden by 
Parliament. A reaction followed, however, and hops 
became, until recently, the only bitter for brewing per- 
mitted by the law. 

We say “until recently,” for now not only is the 
addition of any wholesome bitter sanctioned, but the 
latitude given to brewers is such that, much as it may 
surprise the “gentle reader,” beers have actually been 
produced which are innocent of hops and malt alike. 
Usually, however, it is when beer passes into the hands 
of the small publican that its manipulation begins. There 
are few of these enterprising tradesmen in fact who, 
whether they practise it or not, do not possess a recipe 
for making something like three barrels out of two. The 
basis of this process is naturally water, but, as the ensuing 
loss of colour and flavour would probably be resented, 
-while some customers. would feel aggrieved by the con- 
sequent loss of intoxicating power, Boniface has recourse 
to many ingenious devices. Sugar helps to restore 
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flavour, caramel colour, and salt gives a fictitious pun- 
gency, while, to recompense those injured gentlemen 
who cannot get drunk fast enough, such unconsidered 
trifles as cocculus indicus fare, though happily more 
rarely, added. 

These are the most common adulterations at the 
present time. The sophistication of beer probably dates 
from the time when ale became an article of commerce. 
From the Brewers’ Guardian we \earn that 300 years 
ago, that happy time when, as our contemporary envy- 
ingly observes, “there were no public analysts,” the 
municipal authorities in this country took up the question 
of beer adulteration, and appointed officials whose office 
it was to taste «all ales before they were sold by the 
brewers, We do not know whether responsible custodians 
were provided for those officers who might be overcome 
in the conscientious and zealous discharge of their duties, 
or whether their heads were as unimpressionable as those 
of the Connecticut people, who have, it appears, heen 
drinking for ever so long a beer containing about twice 
as much alcohol as “ Bass,” and thinking it was a 
temperance drink. At any rate, they appear to have 
given satisfaction, for the practice of “ale tasting” is still 
in existence in some places at the present time. Thus, 
at Earl Bathurst’s court leet at Cirencester not long since 
the ale was found so good that the “ale tasters” were 
unanimously reappointed. The Aza/yst informs us that 
in olden times ale tasters, like most other people, wore 
leather breeches, and their method for determining the 
presence of sugar, which at all events possessed the 
merit of simplicity, was to pour a pint of the suspected 
beer upon a bench, and to sit upon the same until it 
dried ; if on rising the leather continuations stuck to 
the bench, then sugar was present, but if not the beer 
was pure. Our contemporary who looks after the 
brewing interests innocently suggests ‘that ‘ale tasters” 
would form an excellent substitute for “the system of 
local inspectors, analysts, and others provided for in 
recent Acts of Parliament.” 


LIGHTHOUSES. 


AST summer we heard not without some regret 
that the Eddystone Lighthouse must be taken 
down. It will be recollected that the lighthouse was 
completed by Smeaton in 1759, having been com- 
menced in 1757. The method of illumination, which is 
to be the subject of this article, was by means of candles, 
in place of a burning brazier of coal, the light which 
had been hitherto used. 

The Pharos of Alexandria, supposed to have been built 
by the Ptolemies, was a square white stone edifice, and ac- 
cording to the Nubian geographer, a writer in the twelfth 
century, its height was 300 cubits, or 547 feet ; Josephus 
states that its light was visible for a distance equal to 
41% English miles. This latter writer also mentions 
another lighthouse called the Phasael, at Jerusalem. 
In those days it was not considered a matter of vital 
importance to utilise every available ray of light; 
indeed, in Smeaton’s time the light was transmitted in 
all directions; but it is obvious that light thrown 
upwards above the horizon, or light thrown downwards 
towards the base of the lighthouse, in no way assists 
towards the safety of the mariner. It is necessary to 
collect these rays and divert them into a course which 
will increase the amount of light in the required 
direction only, and if any light passing landwards 
can be pressed into the service and diverted to the 
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sea-side of the lighthouse much is gained. Again, 
it may be found necessary to show a stronger light in 
certain arcs in azimuth than on the remainder of the 
circumference of the light, as, for instance, where a channel 
exists, let us say one mile W. of the house, and S. and E, 
of the light, all that is necessary is that the sailor should 
be able to approach the light from the S. and E., and 
having arrived, the strong light will enable him to shape 
his course W. down the channel. It must be remembered 


that lighthouses in the present day are not erected in- 


variably to warn off ships; on the contrary, many lights 
exist to enable them to enter channels or harbours by 
means of their bearings to the light. The apparatus 
invented to meet the requirements we have described, is 
now of such perfect construction that by its aid all the 
light of a lighthouse can be directed in any direction, 
and more of it can be shown in one direction than 
in another. Such perfection has only been attained 
by gradual steps; it has been built up by a series 
of discoveries based on the most accurate scientific 
observations on the laws framing the reflection of light. 
There are three forms of lanterns which are generally 
employed. Reflecting lights are called catoptric lights ; 
such as are not reflected but refracted are called dioptric 
lights; and there is a method of projecting the light 
which is a combination of reflection and refraction, 
involving the use of certain rings, separated from the 
interior lens ; these rings are called catadioptric rings. 

The first great improvement took place on the Skerry- 
ine Light, on Fresnel’s principle. Up to his time para- 
boidal reflectors of silvered copper were used ; later on 
they were constructed of facets of glass, it being at that 
time nearly impossible to obtain large glass surfaces of the 
required curvature. Metal is not so economical a reflector 
as glass. The loss of light, when even highly polished 
mirrors are employed, is .31 to .35 of the entire beam. 
A number of reflectors are therefore placed side by side, 
with a lamp opposite each, on a circular or polygonal 
frame, the latter for revolving, the former for a fixed 
light, and then a fairly bright light is obtained of uniform 
intensity throughout the are in which it shines. This 
system is called the catoptric or reflecting system, and is 
still in use. 

Fresnel introduced the dioptric system. He placed 
round one single covered lamp a series of plane convex 
glass lenses, or rather one plane convex lens, with the 
flat or plane side towards the lamp, and its convex side 
outwards towards the sea. In order to give these lenses 
a sufficient diameter, he placed them in what will be 
better understood as in echelon; Buffon was the originator 
of this idea of building up a large plane convex lens by 
the aid of a series of small ones. The property of this 
lens is to deflect or bend any ray into a horizontal line; 
thus we see that those rays which would have passed 
above the horizon and to the base of the lighthouse are 
deflected into the horizontal line, and are made of use 
instead of being wasted. 

But although the greater part of the light is diverted 
to the horizontal line, nevertheless some of the light 
passes above and below these lenses, and Fresnel there- 
fore invented the catadioptric rings or zones. But he could 
only succeed in applying them to small lights of the fourth 
order. Mr, Alan Stevenson successfully applied them to 
the larger lights. One word, however, in explanation of 
the term catadioptric ring. In every transparent sub- 
stance there is what is known by the name of the critical 
angle ; if a ray of light, passing through one face of a 
prism, meets another face at an angle of less than the 
critical angle of the material of which the lens is made, 


that ray is wholly reflected, and no refraction takes place, 
Thus we see that the catadioptric rings serve to catch all 
the excess rays of light that escape the dioptric lens. In 
M. Bordier Maret’s double reflector, which sends the 
light in two opposite directions, the two reflectors are 
placed back to back, and possess one common focus, A 
lantern at this focus will send the rays of light horizontally 
to all points of the compass, if the section be made to 
revolve round a vertical axis passing through the common 
focus. Messrs. Stevenson used.a parabolic mirror, with a 
lens in front to catch the rays diverging beyond the 
mirror. In addition to this they used a spherical mirror 
behind the lamp; subsequently a totally reflecting glass 
mirror was substituted for the metallic one, with an 
echelonned lens in front, and this apparatus is known as 
a dioptric holophote; the loss of light by reflection being 
‘230 in place of ‘444. We cannot too highly estimate 
the value of the invention. Since this we have intro- 
duced electricity in place of oil-lamps, and the Lizard 
was determined upon by the Trinity House as a house re- 
quiring a stronger light, in consequence of the prevalent fog. 
This lighthouse was erected in 1752; 21-inch paraboidal 
reflectors and sperm oil lamps were used in 1812. <A fog 
siren has now been added, and six powerful dynamo- 
electric machines have been erected to produce the light. 
These are worked by Brown’s caloric engine, of which 
there are three of 10-H.P. each. In fine weather the 
electric current from one machine is sent to each lantern, 
a second caloric engine being kept in readiness with a 
banked-up fire and two dynamo-machines. If fog or 
rain comes on, the second engine is started, yielding a 
total effect equal to 8250 candles. When a fog occurs 
the siren is: sounded by one engine, if at night; the 
second engine js started to drive the siren, and the third 
engine is placed in reserve. A 6-concentric-wick mineral 
oillamp is provided in case of accident. The siren 
makes 480 vibrations per second ; and the total cost of 
the fog-horn, lights, buildings, engines, &c., was £14,936, 
the average annual expense being £1535 16s. 4d. We 
have attempted to explain to our readers the different 
forms of lanterns and their objects, and a glance will 
suffice to show that, although we have laid claim to no 
great success in illumination, nevertheless our lighthouses 
are the first in the world for stability, and certainly not 
behindhand in illuminating power. 


GARDENING FOR WOMEN. 


3 HAT is to be done with our surplus women ?” 

is a cry raised not so much by their natural 
protectors as by the women themselves, and we hear on 
all sides the most unsuitable employments suggested for 
them. They are to be doctors, lawyers, members of 
Parliament, and heaven. knows what else beside. As in 
almost every movement there is, however, a reasonable 
side to the question, for not merely is there a greater 
number of women than formerly to whom, for various 


reasons, remunerative employment has become a neces- ~ 


sity; but there exists also a large proportion of idle 
women to whom regular occupation would be a blessing, 
and there is no reason why both these classes should not 
seek and find an outlet for their energies. It is simple 
absurdity to tell them to confine themselves to the 
domestic sphere, because that sphere is in the nature of 
things closed against many, since all cannot become 
wives, nor has every woman the wifely instinct. What 
then shall we do with our surplus women? After all it 
is but a small minority who will ever be able to embrace 
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the learned professions,; should » those) professions be 
universally thrown open to them, and only those can 
become artists who are specially ee As to literature, 
which is supposed to be a field for every one, we 
devoutly wish that the use of the pen were not quite so 
easy, and that we could be relieved of three-fourths of 
the trashy productions which must, we suppose, some- 
where find a market, but for ‘which, except perhaps 
pecuniarily, neither the writer nor the reader can possibly 
be the better. A proportion of women can indeed 
become nurses and teachers of cookery, and there are 
some not inelegant accomplishments, such as wood- 
carving and painting on china, that can be made fairly 
profitable, but in none of these walks in life is there room 
for unlimited numbers. An article in Macmillan’s Maga- 
sine for this month proposes gardening as a new and 
suitable vocation for the fair sex, and the suggestion 
seems upon reflection to be decidedly reasonable. Let 
not our readers, however, picture to themselves a strong- 
minded, able-bodied female, with garments inelegantly 
kilted, either trundling a barrow or wielding a spade. 
Such is not by any means the writer’s ideal. The lady 
gardener would confine herself to the higher walks of 
horticulture, in which much science is needed as well as 
a considerable amount of skilful manipulation for which 
her delicate fingers are admirably adapted. Even as it 
is, gardening is adopted by many of the fair sex as a 
favourite pastime, and in amateur fashion they often 


carry it on not unsuccessfully. Possibly the reason more | 


study is not given to it is that it is looked upon purely 
as an amusement, and that it has not yet occurred to 
women to make it remunerative, and so we leave to the 
nurseryman his monopoly, and to the middleman his 
extensive profits, and are content to pay ridiculous prices 
for imported fruits and forced flowers, or to go without 
them if we cannot afford to satisfy these large demands 
upon our purses. 

The writer in Macmillan puts all this very strongly 
before us, and adduces some curious facts in support of his 
case. We quite coincide with most of his views, and to 
mention only one point: should we not be very much 
better off if say one girl in a family understood thoroughly 
how to supervise gardening operations ? Is anything more 
common than to hear that a garden does not pay? Yet 
it ought to pay and would pay if it were under anything 
like rational management. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred—we are not speaking of the gardens of large 
proprietors who pay high salaries to first-class men—the 
garden is left to an ignorant individual wedded to his 
own ideas, who cares not to what expense he puts his 
master, and who contents himself with sending to shows 
a few specimen plants and cut flowers, and providing the 
household very meagrely with fruit and vegetables, not of 
the finest quality, the cost of which is simply monstrous, 
and this functionary is entirely averse to any direction. 
Indeed, if you attempt to give it, he lets you plainly see 
that he thinks you know nothing whatever about the 
matter and are interfering most improperly with his 
business. Were good practical and scientific instruction 
in horticulture given to boys and girls—at least to all 
who have a turn for it—such matters would right them- 
selves. Good gardeners would be none the less appre- 
ciated, and inferior ones would have to submit to 
guidance. We want a more general attention to horti- 
cultural subjects and a very much improved cultivation 
throughout the three kingdoms. [If it is impossible for 
the present to introduce the teaching of gardening into 
our Board schools (although that should be done as soon 
as possible) let the classes at Kew and Chiswick be 
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‘opened to. women, lectures be given to them at South 
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Kensington, and opportunities offered to them of 
practical instruction under the gardeners at the parks. 
We do not, indeed, see why women should not be 
admitted to the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester 
and permitted to study for diplomas in agricultural 
chemistry and other subjects there taught, or why 
there should not be at South Kensington a female school 
of horticulture somewhat after the model of the school of 
cookery from which teachers might be sent out whenever 
wanted—say to instruct in reformatories, workhouses, or 
Board schools whenever a piece of land might be attain- 
able—or qualified to start nurseries and fruit or vegetable 
gardens on their own account, or, again, to take up the 
higher profession of landscape gardening. 

We believe with the writer of the article referred to 
that it has only to be pointed out to women that horti- 
culture is a decidedly profitable employment and one 
within their reach, to decide large numbers to embrace it, 
and it is easy to see that it is suited not merely to those 
of the higher and middle class, but to poor girls also, 
who might find abundant occupation in carrying on 
many operations requiring skill without strength, such as 
budding dwarf fruit-trees, of which a thousand should be 
planted for everyone that we now see, making cuttings, 
sowing and collecting seed, gathering and packing 
fruit, weeding, hoeing, and the lighter parts of the 
tillage, while those amongst them who evinced decided 
aptitude might be assisted to rise to something higher. 
It is impossible in a short article even to indicate the 
thousand channels into which through this one outlet 
alone the stream of female labour might be directed or 
the benefits which would thereby accrue to the nation. 
Some idea of the importance of the subject has, however, 
been given, and we commend it to the attention of our 
philanthropists, remarking, however, at the same time, 
that it rests very much with women themselves to take 
the matter up and bring it to a successful issue. 


NAVAL TYPES. 
I.—THE HERO. 


HE hero, par excellence, of the British Navy, is 
generally a member of the non-combatant branch 
of the service—say, a middle-aged doctor or paymaster 
who has served in his young days in the Baltic or Black 
Sea Fleets of ’54 and ’55. Although, singularly enough, 
his achievements are not recorded in Kinglake, or in any 
of the best known historians of that memorable period, 
there is hardly an “affair” by land or sea, of any 
note, in which he was not actively engaged in some 
capacity or other. He will relate, with equal fluency 
and modesty, the distinguished part he took in the 
battle of Inkerman, when happening, in quite a casual 
manner, to be in the neighbourhood of the head- 
quarter’s staff at a critical moment, his advice was 
solicited as to the plan of operations to be pursued 
at that particular juncture, which advice being followed 
produced the happiest results. But it was in another 
part of the field that his heroic characteristics were 
called into more direct requisition. A portion of the 
Army, appalled by the overwhelming numbers con- 
fronting them, was in full retreat. In vain their officers 
threatened and implored by turns; they still continued 
their retrograde movement, until confronted by the 
“ Hero.” 
Drawing his revolver and motioning to an obstacle in 
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their path, he turned them back to their duty with the 
stern remark, “ The first that passes that stone is a dead 
man !” and “ By God, Sir,” as he himself observes, “I 
would have shot them down like dogs !” jIt is not often, 
however, that one of the male gender is privileged to 
listen to these interesting confessions, His favourite 
audience is composed of ladies only ; either very ‘old or 
very young—the latter for choice. When favourably 
suited in this way, which is usually on those festive occa- 
sions known as small tea-parties, he has been known to 
discourse for hours on his own achievements, prefacing 
every other story by the remark, “ What I am about to 
tell you now is slightly personal.” At a colonial dinner- 
party sometimes you will observe his next neighbour 
listening in awe-struck astonishment to his whispered 
narrative, dilated eyes and parted lips showing the 
entrancing interest awakened. In the confusion conse- 
quent on the ladies rising, you may be so fortunate as to 
get near enough to hear his concluding remark, “ Ah ! 
many’s the gallant fellow I’ve seen bite the dust in that 
place.” But it was not only on the battle-field that he 
rendered distinguished service. In the winter of ’55 and 
’56 he was transferred to the Baltic, and during that 
terrible time—the ship was one mass of ice fore and aft, 
and nearly all hands prostrated by the severe cold—he 
took turns with the Captain and Admiral in looking out 
for the ship. It is not therefore to be inferred that no 
one else was competent to do so—‘QOh, dear, no!” 
There were plenty of men in the ship as good as he, 
“perhaps better”; it was just an unaccountable hobby 
of the Admiral’s, who said, very decisively, when the 
matter was alluded to, “ Understand clearly, one of us 
three must always be on deck” ; and he will repeat, with 
charming zaivefé, a conversation between himself and 
that officer, when the latter endeavoured unsuccessfully 
to induce him to go below and take some rest, after 
being eighteen consecutive hours at his post. There are 
people who aver that a comparison of dates will show 
that at this period he was about sixteen years old, but 
the hero’s reputation rests on too secure a foundation to 
be affected by such trifles. He is conscious, however, 
that his experiences are not, as a rule, received on 
board with that respect which their intrinsic merit 
entitles them to; and it requires a distinct invitation to 
induce him to relate them, which, moreover, must be 
preferred with a judicious reference to time and place— 
say, at a somewhat late hour over the smoking tub on a 
guest night,” when the refreshing brandy-and-soda has 
been circulating to a limited degree. At such periods 
but little pressing is required to unloose the flood-gates 
of his eloquence ; indeed, if you are fortunate and give 
him plenty of time, he may himself gently lead the con- 
versation in that direction, and begin unsolicited. Dis- 
respectful youngsters have been known to indicate his 
state or condition by the nature of his reminiscences, 
and to say that at a particular time in the evening he 
was in his “ Baltic” or “Inkerman” stage, as the case 
might be, and he is sometimes much annoyed by ladies 
asking him, “Oh, Mr. Smith! what do your brother 
officers mean by saying that you returned on board in 
your ‘Crimean’ state?” Ill-natured persons say that 
“Crimean,” in that sense, is synonymous with “ beery,” 
but that is merely envious detraction. He is, as a rule, 
good-natured and affable, though dignified, and his 
stories are an unfailing fund of amusement in the 
mess. He is not unfrequently in possession of several 
medals, with reference to which his friends are wont to 
observe that he really must have done something at some 
time or other. 
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HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
No. IX,—EASTBOURNE. _ 


“T- VERY dog must have his day” is no doubt in the. 


main tolerably correct, and the truth of this 


assertion is exemplified by the rapid strides towards. 
popularity achieved by the now fashionable watering-. 
place of Eastbourne, as within the last few years the. 


population has nearly doubled itself, and houses of all 
sorts, shapes, and sizes have sprung up in every direc- 
tion. Nor ‘has that most pregnant question, drainage, 
been neglected, for, at a cost of some £35,000, a tho- 


roughly satisfactory system of sewerage has been carried. 


out, and the town now stands almost, if not quite, at the 
top of the list in the annual mortality returns. With 
the rise of the population came the necessity for a better 
water supply, and consequently the Duke of Devonshire, 
in anticipation of the coming “ day,” established some 
twenty years ago waterworks on a large scale, which 
furnish the inhabitants with abundant and pure water. 
With these advantages it is not unnatural that Eastbourne. 
should be in yearly increasing request. It is within 
sixty-six miles of London, with good railway communi- 
cation, extremely healthy, bright pure air, and excellent 


hotel accommodation, and if people require more than 


this they must indeed be hard to please. 
The place itself is divided into two distinct towns, 


old and new, joined together by what is known as. 


Terminus Road, which is unfortunately too narrow 
for the requirements of the traffic. The old town 
is distant one mile and a-half from the sea, and, conse- 
quently, is not so well adapted for those who are seeking a 
holiday by the “ ocean wave.” The new town, however, 
composed of “Southbourne” and “ Sea-houses,” meets 
all their wants, and during the season is generally full. 
On arriving at the railway station one is struck with the 
picturesque appearance of the place, the streets shaded 
by trees and large and well-grown avenues reminding 
one strongly of a foreign town. Indeed, in the matter 
of trees Eastbourne seems particularly favoured, for, 
unlike most other seaside resorts, they abound every- 
where, and flourish. Having left the Terminus Road, 
the visitor may find lodgings either in Cornfield Terrace, 
Devonshire Place, Victoria Place, Cavendish Place, or the 
Marine Parade, the last-named being the old and pretty sea- 
side walk which existed before the introduction of the new 
“Grand Parade,” which is one of the finest promenades 
in England. In reality, it consists of several terraced 
walks well laid out in long strips of turf, and planted 
with tamarisk. Here all the beauty and fashion do con- 
gregate on an evening after dinner, and the plash of the 
wave, mixed with the melody of the town band (a good 
one, by the way), serve only as fitting accompaniments 
to the “ soft whispers” so prevalent at the seaside, and 
the flirtations born of ozone. The principal hotels are, 
on the Marine Parade, the Anchor and the Albion (for- 
merly the residence of the Earl of Ashburnham), and, on 
the Grand Parade, the Cavendish, a large and convenient 
building opened in 1873. They are all good, and the 
prices not immoderate.. Near the Cavendish is the pier, 
a light iron structure 1ooo feet in length. Perhaps one 
of the chief attractions of the place will be found in 
Devonshire Park, which is a recreation ground, laid out, 
by the Local Board in 1874, where cricket, lawn-tennis,. 
skating, concerts, and many other amusements are daily, 
going on. It is situated on the hill at the back of the 
“Wish ” Martello Tower, and commands a very pretty 
view, while its own natural beauty is considerable. 
Eastbourne also boasts of a College, of which the Duke 
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of Devonshire is President, the Bishop of Chichester 
Visitor, and the Rev. Thomas Podmore Head-master. 
I cannot say of what the curriculum consists ; for, being 
on a holiday, I did not go to school, but I believe it is 
good: Of the bathing I can speak confidently; it is 
excellent, and the pretty scenery lying at the back of the 
town, the numerous places to visit, notably Pevensey 
Castle, Hurstmonceaux, and Battle Abbey, all combine 
to make one’s stay a pleasant one. On leaving East- 
bourne with renewed health the visitor cannot help 
feeling that his lines have fallen in pleasant places, and 
will doubtless agree with me that it is a very good 
‘‘ Holiday Resort.” SAUNTERER. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


—»——— 

A NEW RAILWAY. 

T seems not unlikely that at length a railway will be con- 
structed bringing to that miserable and long-suffering 
junction at Didcot a little life and importance. For the 
past half century since Mr. Brunel first made its name a 
byword to travellers, it has enjoyed the most justly 
incurable reputation of any unoffending village in 
England. Except the sale of Banbury cakes- nothing 
seems to thrive there, or to diminish the agonies of 
waiting for trains which ought to arrive, but do not. 
Drafty, dismal, and dingy, it stands as a warning to the 
belated passenger not to try short cuts or endeavour, 
even by the aid of a company which is at peace with 
itself, to go * across country ” by means of branch trains. 
It is announced that the “ Didcot, Newbury, and 
Southampton Junction Railway” is now in a fair way 
towards being really taken in hand, and on Tuesday 
last the first sod of the proposed line was officially 
turned by the Countess of Carnarvon. A glance at the 
map will show how important will be the line of com- 
munication if it is successfully carried out. It will 
connect the great manufacturing towns of the North, 
beginning with Birmingham and going up to Manchester 
and Liverpool, with the ports of Southampton and 
Plymouth, and avoid the necessity first of all of transit 
over the sluggish metals of the London and South 
Western Railway, and secondly of a change of rail, 
while at Didcot the goods trucks will find themselves on 
the main line of the great trunk line leading to Bristol 
and South Wales. The Fates have certainly been kinder 
to Didcot than it had any right to expect. The idea of 
the Great Western projectors was to run from London to 
Oxford, and then on to Bath and the West. It is sup- 
posed ‘to have been the opposition of the * Dons” at 
the University which disarranged those plans, and led 
to the substitution of a Berkshire village for the ancient 
seat of the Muses. It would be strange if after all 
Oxford, which was intended to be the halfway house 
between London and the West, should instead of this 
become the connecting link between the North and the 
South. Stranger still, that the obscure village which 
no one had heard of before railways were built should 
by the force of events become a sort of focus to which 
foreign and domestic merchandise was attracted en route. 


BALANCE OF TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


HE reports for the financial year, closing June 30, 
have been published, and the following figures, 
which show the total imports and exports of produce 
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and merchandise, may present 
readers :— 


somé interest to our 


1878. 1869... 
$64,865,766 $438,999,349 
437,051,532 437,026,541 
Excess of Export $264,636,593 $257,814,234 $1,972,808 
The exports for 1879 include $12,093,792 of foreign 
goods, against $14,156,498 in 1878, whilst the import 
and export of precious metals during the last two years, 


which is not comprised in the above table, may be seen 
from the following :— 


187 
Total Export - $7 10,428,734 
Total Import - 445,792,141 











187 1878. | 
Export of Precious Metals $24,996,641 $27,054,985 
Import 6 * 20,293,000 29,811,314 





Export plus - $4,703,641 Minus - $2,756,329 


The figures for 1869 have been added, in order to show 
at a glance the development of export trade ; and it must 
be noticed that in the year named the exports were 

chiefly calculated in currency, and that, consequently, the 
premium on gold having then fluctuated between 20 and 
¥ per cent., the export had been much less than shown 

by the figures, and the surplus, as it appears from the. 
table, in reality means a minus. It ought also to be borne 
in mind that at the end of the last decade the amount 

of European investments in American securities had 

reached its highest point, and that, consequently, the sum 

to be remitted every year for interest was perhaps more 

than three times larger than last year ; the result for 1879 

therefore, compared to that of 1869, appears all the more 

satisfactory, and even in comparison to 1878, although | 
the export has rather fallen off in May and. June, the 
result of last year looks very favourable. That the 
imports in 1879 only exceed those of ten years previous 
by barely eight millions may partly be ascribed to the 
consequences of the crisis, but no doubt chiefly to the 
progress of American home industry ; for, if through the 

depression of trade the consumption of foreign goods 

has been materially interfered with, yet this defi- 
ciency must have been more than compensated by the 
increase of about twelve millions, which has taken place 
in the population since then. On the other hand, it 
should not be forgotten that large quantities of expensive 
goods are continually being introduced by smuggling, so 

that the total imports, independently of occasional under- 
valuation, really exceed the official figures. Taking the 

figures as they are, there appears for the last two years 

alone such a considerable balance in favour of the 
United States that their liabilities in Europe, dating from’ 
former years, when the imports were greatly in excess of 

the exports, would seem to be almost, if not altogether; 

extinguished. 





HUNGARIAN Finance.—The draft of next year’s 
budget is now under preparation in the Hungarian 
Treasury Office, and we are enabled to say that it will 
considerably exceed that of the current year. Amongst 
the extraordinary requirements we notice the following : 
—For costs of regulating the Danube and Theiss rivers 
three million florins are put down ; for the reconstruction 
of Szegedin two millions. According to the convention 
entered into with Servia on July 12th the building of the 
Budapest-Semlin railway has to be begun within six 
months from the ratification of the convention ; then the 
works for the permanent bridges to be erected on the, 
Danube and the Save must be commenced. As the 
Reichstag is sure to ratify the treaty before the end of 
the year, the constructions will already begin next spring. 
The costs of the whole line are provisionally calculated 
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at about thirty millions. Of these the Government in- 
tends to get ten millions voted and made available next 
year. The extraordinary joint expenses will exceed 
those of the present year, and the thirty millions antict- 


pated for the Bosnian occupation in 1879 will also be. 


required for 1880, The dual Government further in- 
tends to propose three millions for new batteries, and 
about four millions for the Sienica-Serajewo railway. 
Lastly there are some works to be completed on the Lim 
line. The budget for next year will, according to the 
estimates of the Government, show a deficit of about 
forty million florins. Former experience, however, has 
frequently shown that not too great a reliance ought to 
be placed on such estimates, and it would not at all be 
surprising if the deficit should again turn out to be larger 
than estimated. In that case the Hungarian Minister of 
Finance will, as usual, have recourse to a further emission 
of Rente. 


Tue ButcarRiAN Monetary SysteM.—The Bulgarian 
Government has just published new regulations concern- 
ing the currency of the country, based upon the tariff for 
foreign coins, which is in force in Roumania, whilst in 
both countries the monetary system itself is the same as 
in France. Thus the franc forms the unit, but gold only 
is to be legal tender, which regulation, however, cannot 
be anything but nominal, inasmuch as certain silver 
coins too have been valued for payments to the public 
offices. This, however, was hardly to be avoided, the 
currency having hitherto been composed of a number of 
foreign coins, circulating either at certain fixed prices, or 
valued according to supply and demand. The following 
is the tariff for the foreign coins, which, in the absence of 
Bulgarian gold, pass as legal tender :—Napoleon, 20 fr.; 
Russian imperial, 20 fr. 60c.; Turkish lira, 22 fr. 7oc.; 
sovereign, 25 fr.; silver rouble, 3 fr. 70 c.; quarter rouble, 
goc. The rates for the divisional money are :—Turkish 
piastre, or 40 paras, 20 c.; half piastre, 10 c.; and quarter 
piastre, 5c. As will be seen, the silver rouble has been 
fixed at a price far in excess of its intrinsic value, con- 
sidering that the price of silver is below 52 pence per 
ounce, which would only work out at about 3 fr. 42 ¢. 


Notice is given that the list of applications for shares 
in the Bank of Africa (Limited), both for London and 
the country, will be closed on Thursday, 4th of 
September. The directors of this Bank ask us to 
state that Mr. James Arthur, of Arthur and Co. 
(Limited), Glasgow, and Mr. Herman Gwinner, of 
London, director of the International Bank of Ham- 
burg and London (Limited), have joined their board. 


MUSIC. 


—@— 
THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


EVER since 1867 has this important musical 
gathering presented so little attraction in the way 

of novelty, the chief rvatson d’étre of provincial festivals. 
In the year we have mentioned Sir Sterndale Bennett’s 
sacred cantata, “ ‘The Woman of Samaria,” was the only 
new work performed, and that, at any rate, had the merit 
of being the composition of an Englishman. The 
Festival of 1879 will be memorable as having given 
forth one small and not very striking cantata, composed 
expressly for the occasion by a Frenchman, in addition 
to a similar but far superior composition by a German, 
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which had already been partly heard in this country: ‘So 
far, then, Birmingham has scarcely kept true to: its 
traditions at a time whem the old supporters of the 
Festival needed every incentive to keep them up to the 
mark, the result being not only a loss to Art, but am 
appreciable falling off in the receipts. Of course, we 
cannot, in the existing times of depression, think of 
attributing much of the latter result to the absence of 
any important novelty from the pen of a native com- 
poser. But we do not doubt that it has had something 
to do with keeping away amateurs who do not care 
to pay a high price to hear “ Elijah,” ‘ Israel im Egypt,” 
and the “ Messiah,” for the fiftieth time. The master- 
pieces of Mendelssohn and Handel—and at Birming- 
ham of Mendelssohn especially—never fail to draw the 
best audiences of the week ; but they only comprise half 
the scheme, and it is on the strength of the remaining 
half that the real success of the Festival depends, For 
the Wednesday morning the committee fell back on 
Rossini’s opera-oratorio, ‘“‘ Moses in Egypt,” which was 
certainly a guasi-novelty, as it had only been done in its 
present form by the Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter 
Hall. On Friday morning Cherubini’s “ Requiem,” 
Schubert’s “ Salve Regina,” Costa’s Offertorium “ Date 
Sonitum,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise” were 
given. On the remaining mornings and Friday evening 
the oratorios named above were respectively given; 
while the first three evenings were devoted to miscel- 
laneous programmes, Max Bruch’s “ Lay of the Bell” 
being included in that of Tuesday, and Saint-Saéns’s 
“Lyre and the Harp” in that of Thursday. 

Herr Bruch’s cantata was undoubtedly the pic de 
résistance of the Festival. It is a worthy setting of one 
of the noblest poems Schiller ever wrote, and, like the 
poem itself, will endure. We have been hearing a good 
deal lately from the young German school, but nothing 
better than this has found its way here for many a day, 
With a masterly hand has Herr Bruch given appropriate 
musical expression to the wonderfully varied and beau- 
tiful thoughts suggested to Schiller by the casting of a 
bell. It is a work replete with excellence, and there is 
not a page in it that does not give pleasure to the hearer. 
We therefore endorse the verdict of the Birmingham 
audience, who applauded every number, and wound up 
by giving the composer (who conducted) a hearty 
ovation. In saying that the rendering was free from 
fault, we may at once pay a general tribute of admiration 
to the artistic performances of the week. Madame 
Gerster made her début in oratorio, and won a complete 
success; such experienced artists as Mesdames Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Patey, and Trebelli, Messrs. E. Lloyd, 
Vernon Rigby, Cummings, and Santley could but repeat 
former triumphs; while Miss Anna Williams, Herr 
Henschel, and Mr. J. Maas, who appeared here for the 
first time, were at once received into favour. It almost 
goes without saying that the magnificent band and 
chorus for which this Festival is famous, proved up to 
the standard of former gatherings, and once more earned 
distinguished laurels. No honours, however, could be 
higher than those which fell to the share of Sir Michael 
Costa, the veteran facile princeps of conductors, who for 
the twelfth time assumed his old post in Birmingham 
Town Hall, and with his wonted skill brought the 
arduous labours of the week to a successful issue. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 
cated cnn 
LECTURES AND _ ESSAYS.* 


HEN the late Professor Clifford was a student 
at King’s College, London, a rumour was 
current that he had sorely puzzled his instructors by 
alluding in the course of an essay to “Saint William.” 
It so happens that the name of William is not frequent 
in hagiology. There is Saint William, the “ Boy Saint,” 
who is known in Norfolk ; and there is Saint William of 
the Desert, who is the subject of a delightful early French 
mystery, and has been identified with the hero of the 
great epical romance of Aliscans. But it was to neither 
of these that the future Professor of Applied Mathematics 
made his reference ; on the contrary, it was to a much 
better known person than either—to Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. We do not vouch for the authenticity of 
the legend, but it cannot be denied that it represents not 
inappropriately the enthusiasm—in the case of a man so 
recently and so prematurely removed we are loth to call 
it the intemperance—with which Clifford threw himself 
into the various beliefs which succeeded one another in 
his mind. Most people know that the Saint William 
mood was not a lasting one. In ordinary cases a man 
of undoubted mental power, having entirely changed his 
views on important points, and being by the circumstances 
of his profession not bound to express any views whatever 
on these or on kindred subjects, would have avoided 
them with some care. A kind of natural piety would 
restrain him, as it might restrain a lover long after his 
passion was over from speaking harshly of the beloved. 
This, however, was not Professor Clifford’s frame of 
mind. His vehement and unbalanced temperament, 
assisted by a certain downrightness and spirit of sequence 
peculiar to mathematicians and logicians, who are nothing 
if not mathematical or logical, made him as violent a 
champion of his new ideas as he had been of his old ones. 
We shall not say, as Mr. Carlyle once rather harshly 
remarked in a not dissimilar case, that “the zeal of the 
devil’s house” ever ate him up. But the zeal of some- 
body’s house, no matter whose, was always consuming 
him, and in the last years of his life he was, perhaps, 
regarded by the timid orthodox with more fear and dis- 
like than any other writer of the day. A. famous and 
witty, though most ill-natured caricature, represented him 
as a bumptious and offensive young person, who had no 
delight but in shrilly shocking his elders and betters; and 
there is no doubt that this was the view generally taken 
of him by those who did not possess his personal ac- 
quaintance. 

It would have been a pity if this impression had gone 
down to posterity altogether unchallenged. With many 
and grave defects, Professor Clifford was undoubtedly a 
man of uncommon mental endowments, and of a person- 
ality which was—to some persons, at any rate—decidedly 
attractive. Mr. Pollock, in the introduction to these 
volumes—an introduction which he has reprinted from 
the Forinightly Review—has striven to do justice to his 
dead friend’s good qualities, and though the effect of it 
is a little spoilt by a certain unctuosity of tone and 
stiltedness of style, which seems to be common to the 
panegyrists of all apostles, orthodox or unorthodox, it is 
not, on the whole, unpleasing to read. Of the contents 
of the volumes much the same may be said. They are 
necessarily reprints, and were certainly worth reprinting. 
The ethical disquisitions, which fill the greater part of 


* Lectuvesand Essays. By the late W. K. Cuirrorp. Edited by 
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the second volume, will always be interesting to students 
of such things, and to anyone who unites with a fair 
knowledge of the history of philosophy a power of 
judging fresh contributions to that history. We do 
not attempt to discuss them separately here, because 
such discussion could only take the form of polemic. 
For such a review as the present it is more suitable 
to indicate the general results given by their repe- 
rusal as to the character and quality of the author’s 
mind, a mind, be it remembered, which was far from 
being mature, though its owner at his death had almost 
reached the halfway house of life, and which might in all 
probability have produced in its last stage something as 
surprisingly different from these fruits of its adolescence 
as those fruits themselves were from the principles which 
commended themselves to its earliest years. 

We have already indicated as one of the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of Professor Clifford’s mind its lack of 
balance. So obvious is this that, except from the well- 
known peculiarities of almost all odia theologita, we can 
hardly understand the wrath which his unorthodoxy 
seems to have aroused in the breasts of some of the 
orthodox. There is a certain childish petulance about 
his references to Christianity and to supernatural religion 
in general, which might, one would have thought, have 
been amusing rather than irritating. No Evangelical and 
no Whig of tolerable sanity would have been gravely dis- 
turbed at his canonisation of Laud. Why should any 
Christian have been more gravely disturbed by the asser- 
tion that “historical Christianity as a social system 
always makes men wicked?” Again, can anything be 
more pathetically amusing than the spectacle of the man 
who contemptuously waives all old theological sins and 
then proceeds to manufacture new ones, such as not 
communicating truth to the people, and so forth? These 
volumes are full of oddities of this kind—oddities which 
are pathetic enough, but certainly not exasperating. Next 
to this lack of balance we must rank what may be called 
the scholastic character of Professor Clifford’s mind. Mr. 
Pollock tells us that St. Thomas Aquinas was a great 
favourite of his, and we can well believe it. For to any- 
one at all acquainted with scholasticism, there is the note 
of it deeply imprinted on Clifford’s writings. The same 
tendency to follow out one line of thought to its conclusion 
with unfaltering step, but also with complete indifference 
to all qualifying and compensating considerations ; the 
same love of system, however small the system might be; 
the same contempt of the historic method, and indiffer- 
ence to the teachings of all teachers who have something 
short of demonstration to offer, are visible. Who but 
Clifford would have convinced himself that a cathedral 
was an ugly thing as a necessary corollary and corrobo- 
rative at once of his dislike to the cult that cathedrals 
symbolise and perpetuate? A certain deficiency of taste 
which is also noticeable was perhaps rather a conse- 
quence of these primary defects than independent of 
them. Clifford, in short, was evidently quite unable to 
look at things from what may be called the literary point 
of view. We say this with no reference either to his 
style, which is very fair, nor to his knowledge of literature, 
which seems to have been sufficient, if not extensive. 
What we mean by the literary attitude is the attitude 
which looks at all sides of things, which takes them 
pretty much at their own valuation in order to see how 
they come up to it, and which abstains as much as pos- 
sible from adopting hard-and-fast standards of comparison 
and judgment. He had a keen appreciation of a joke, 
though his Rabelaisian exaggerations, reprinted here from 
a book of child’s stories, do not seem to us quite to 
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deserve Mr. Pollock’s encomium ; but he was evidently 
deficient in irony, or he would have seen the absurdity of 
much of his own work. Such, for instance, is the con- 
stant cuckoo cry of “truth” which is ever on his lips. 
The very word is ambiguous in the senses in which he 
uses it, for sometimes it means what can be proved, and 
sometimes what cannot have its contradictory proved. 

Yet for all this, we repeat that these speculations, crude 
as they are, and bearing the signs of the hasty improvisa- 
tion which seems to have been the author’s habit, were 
worth reprinting, and can only increase the regret 
which must be felt at his melancholy death. Had he 
lived, his probable course would have been a curious 
problem. It is not at all improbable that the Roman 
Church might have at last exerted its historical fascination 
for headstrong, earnest souls with an intolerance of the 
attitude of Montaigne, and with strong human sympathies 
and affections. Or he might have acquiesced after a time 
in placid scientific work, though this is less likely. But 
as it is such speculations are futileenough. For just half 
the usual allotted span Clifford was a vigorous thinker, 
a talker who had the “magnetic” influence over his 
friends, and a mathematician such as each century sees 
but few. The rest is silence. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY.* 
[First Norice. } 
HIS volume fully sustains the high reputation 
which its author deservedly acquired by its pre- 
decessor. In fact, there can be no question but that it 
enhances it. In the first volume two incidents shone 
out with a meteor-like distinctness—the Patna Crisis, 
including Eyre’s splendid relief of Arrah, and Havelock’s 
reinforcement of the garrison of Lucknow. In the 
second volume no invidious comparison can be made 
between any particular incident in it and the rest of the 
history. There is a dead level of excellence, and the 
excellence is of the very highest class. It also deals 
with the most exciting portion of the subject, and event 
succeeds event with such rapidity, that the mind is almost 
lost in the whirl of the contest. The struggle, which 
raged on through the winter months of 1857-58, from 
the siege of Delhi to Sir Colin Campbell’s final triumph 
at Lucknow, reminds one, in the individual deeds of 
heroism with which the canvas of its history is so thickly 
crowded, of the immortal poet’s description of that great 
siege when gods and men did battle on either side round 
the walls of Troy.. Reading the story in Colonel Malle- 
son’s brilliant narrative, the Englishman must feel his 
heart swell within him with a national pride that is more 
than justified. All the bold deeds that were done by his 
countrymen during the century that India was being con- 
quered appear to have been repeated over again in the 
course of a few months when the fortitude and valour of 
men “from this small island in the Atlantic,” as Mr. Bright 
loves to term it, re-conquered the possession which had 
been all but lost. The materials which Colonel Malleson 
has welded into shape are so rich and vast, that we would 
recommend to the reader a slow perusal of the work. 
Each chapter merits to be read separately, and will be 
found to be, like one of Homer’s books, complete and 
perfect in itself. 
In Colonel Malleson’s opening chapter he takes up the 
siege of Delhi from the 1st of September, 1857. Almost 
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his first paragraph is a magnificent tribute of justice to 
Baird Smith. _ In a few sentences marked not more by the 
eloquence of their words than by their just appreciation 
of the character he tells us “who and what sort of a 
man” he was. He classes him among “the senior 
wranglers of the University of Nature,” and none will 
gainsay Baird Smith’s unequalled claims, for in 

and in a sense superior to any other, even to Nicholson, 
he was the hero of Delhi. Of the death of Nicholson 
himself in the rear of the Lahore Gate there is a vivid 
description, when, as the men, greatly discouraged, were 
falling back for a second time before an impregnable 
position of the enemy, “Nicholson rushed to the 
front. His voice never rang more nobly, his presence 
was never more inspiring, than when, waving his sword, 
he summoned the men to follow where their general led. 
But the broken order could not be restored in a moment, 
and before a sufficient number of men could respond to 
the call, John Nicholson was struck down bya bullet 
which pierced his body.” He died a few days after- 
wards. Colonel Malleson brings before us with remark- 
able clearness all the incidents of the assault on and 
capture of Delhi. The loss on our side during the first 
assault was, comparatively to the force engaged, very 
heavy. Two men in every nine were struck, either killed 
or wounded ; and in a sentence which our modern Army 
reformers will not relish he tells us that the officers who 
fell were “but a type of the unreformed British Army.” 
We cannot pass on from this portion of the subject with- 
out devoting a short space to what may be called the 
Hodson incident. After the capture of Delhi, the king, 
the last of the Moguls, took refuge in the tomb of 
Humayoun, outside the walls; and with him were the 
princes of the royal house. News of his place of refuge 
came to Hodson, the fearless leader of that irregular 
cavalry regiment known to fame as Hodson’s Horse. He 
obtained permission, but “ with some reluctance,” from 
General Wilson to take a party of his horsemen to bring 
in the king, and in this it is only necessary to say that he 
succeeded without any mishap. As Colonel Malleson 
says, “So far Hodson had acted as a chivalrous officer of 
the nineteenth century.” But he then learnt that two of 
the king’s sons and a grandson were also concealed in 
the same hiding place; and he at once rode back to 
capture them. ‘The princes were found to be within the 
tomb, and they expressed their willingness to surrender 
on the promise of their lives. “For two hours they 
implored that promise. Hodson steadily refused it. 
Their spirits weakened by the useless effort, the three 
princes then surrendered to the mercy and generosity of 
the conqueror. ‘They came out from their retreat in a 
covered cart. Hodson placed troopers on either 
side of the cart, and directed it towards the Lahore 
Gate.” Colonel Malleson proceeds to point out how ‘he 
made the pressure of the crowd, “the same miserable 
population who had previously followed the king,” a 
pretext ‘for killing the princes—an act:which with un- 
necessary brutality he committed with his own hand. It 
is impossible to doubt, whatever our admiration for 
Hodson as a gallant soldier may be, that Colonel Mal- 
leson is right i in stigmatising this deed as “a —— as 
well as a crime.” 

Sir Colin Campbell’s march from Cawnpore to the 
relief of Lucknow, in November, 1857, is perhaps the 
most perfect description of a series of military move- 
ments in the volume. The Commander-in-Chief reached 
Cawnpore on the 3rd of November, and at once resolved 
before anything else to relieve Lucknow. - “Oude was 


the ulcer,” and “ at all costs the heart of Oude must be 
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pierced ; Lucknow must be really conquered before a 
single step could be taken to subdue enemies still rising 
up on many sides.” Before his arrival Hope Grant’s 
column had been pushed forward on the Lucknow road 
to the Bannibridge. On the 9th November the army was 
concentrated under the immediate command of Sir 
Colin, well advanced on the road to where Outram lay 
face to face with the mutineers in Lucknow. During the 
six weeks that Outram was beleaguered in the Residency 
and Alambagh many a gallant and successful sortie was 
made against the rebels, and much might be quoted of a 
high degree of interest concerning the bold deeds of our 
countrymen. But we can only follow the main thread of 
events. Direct communication was established between 
Outram and the Commander-in-Chief by the gallantry of 
Mr. Thomas Henry Kavanagh, a clerk in one of the 
civil offices, and the one link which had been missing to 
a complete mastery of the position was thus supplied. 
On the 12th the advance on Lucknow began, and Sir 
Colin moved straight on the Alambagh, where he in- 
tended to store his baggage. The plan of attack adopted 
was the one submitted by Outram to Sir Colin, and the 
authorship of which has been attributed, Colonel Malle- 
son believes with justice, to Lord Napier of Magdala. 
Very little resistance was encountered, and the relieving 
force encamped that evening under cover of the Alam- 
bagh. ‘The 13th was passed in preparations for the de- 
cisive advance, which began on the following day. By a 
masterly movement Sir Colin out-flanked the enemy’s 
line of defence, and with very little loss gained possession 
of the Dilkushah Park. Almost immediately afterwards 
the Martinitre was carried at what may be called a rush, 
and the line of the enemy’s position was thus impinged 
and driven in on the centre. Our General then very 
prudently directed his attention to the strengthening of 
the posts he had secured, and he had scarcely accom- 
plished this when the rebels, taking heart of grace, made 
two desperate attacks on his position. But the effort was 
in vain. The attacks completely failed, and our troops 
bivouacked in the places they had won. On the 15th it 
was signalled to Outram that Sir Colin would make a 
final advance on the morrow. Of the great events of that 
day it is impossible to crowd a tithe into the compass of 
one notice; but the storming of the Sikanderbagh and 
the Shah Najif stand out as deeds of pre-eminent gal- 
lantry, which we shall deal with in our next. 


DR, MILLAR NICHOLSON ON THE CLASSICAL 
REVISION OF THE GREEK NEW TESTA- 
M ENT.* 


Y a “classical revision” of the Greek New 
Testament, Dr. Nicholson means (though he is 

not by any means remarkably clear in the expression of 
his meaning) that as the Greek of the Greek Testament is 
essentially based on the classical model, and not on a 
degenerate dialect, the same principles of criticism should 
in all justice be applied to it in its revision as those 
applied to every other classical Greek work. No mistake 
can be more fatal to the cause of Biblical revision than 
the common fallacy that as the Greek of the Greek 
Testament is Hellenistic, therefore it is not amenable to 
the rules of criticism to which classical Greek owes 
allegiance. That there exist many words and phrases in 
the Greek New Testament not to be found in classical 
Greek is admitted to the full by Dr. Nicholson, but that 
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this incipient corruption of the language is an evidence 
that its Greek is not essentially classical—classical in 
form and classical in vocabulary—is what Dr. Nicholson 
most strenuously and, as we think, most correctly denies. 
In fact, as he well puts it, a “similar mistake might be 
made in regard to the English language as spoken and 
written at the present day. Were anyone to trust to 
dictionaries merely, or glossaries of foreign words, and 
lists of aberrations from the Saxon standard, he might 
maintain that the ordinary English of to-day is mainly 
and almost exclusively foreign. The Saxon element 
would be regarded as swamped by the immensely greater 
number of words of foreign extraction. But that would 
not be a fair criticism. Accordingly it has been well 
pointed out that, to form a fair and correct judgment of 
the real state of the case, one ought to take a few pages 
of such a writer as the late Lord Macaulay, or of such 
popular preachers as Mr. Spurgeon and the late Dr. 
Guthrie, and count the relative numbers of the Saxon 
words and those of foreign origin. As most of the 
verbs and nouns, &c., relating to the ordinary matters of 
life, as well as the conjunctions, pronouns, prepositions, 
&c., are Saxon, it will be found by such a method that 
probably three-fifths of any such words are more or less 
genuine Saxon. In a similar way I would seek to guard 
against a corresponding fallacy in respect of the Greek of 
the New Testament. No doubt it must be conceded that it 
is not ¢hroughout up to the mark of the Greek of the golden 
age of Greek literature. But much less is it to be sum- 
marily treated as merely on a level with late Hellenistic 
or with the modern Greek or Romaic.” 

All this is true, but it is not all the truth of the case, 
and must be considerably qualified with considerations 
that have clearly escaped the notice of our author, who 
fails to see the most important of all elements on the 
long-mooted question, namely, that the Greek of the New 
Testament was not the vernacular, though familiar and 
popular. It adopted homely expressions, but did not 
descend to the level of the common people. We have 
a parallel to this, in the golden age even of Attic Greek, 
in the plays of Aristophanes, in which we find a singular 
combination of the most polished forms of classical 
Greek at its best and of another and more homely dialect. 
Nor is this all. The Greek of the Greek Testament varies 
much from itself in different books. St. Luke's writings 
(the Gospel and the Acts). are exceptionally remarkable 
for their classical purity, while the Epistles, that embody 
feelings inspired by the occasion, abound, as we might 
expect, in more homely and familiar expressions, as in 
the use of zdvrore for a&, and of xa@eot for &acro: in St. 
Paul’s Epistles. 

A very large proportion of this work is devoted to the 
pointing out of the most marked errors and defects of 
the present Authorised Version of the Greek Testament, 
with proposed emendations.. In the majority of the 


cases instanced our reviser shows a hand as ready and ° 


effective to redress the error as he shows an eye keen 
and eager to detect it. Occasionally, however, some of 
the grossest and most glaring errors escape him, and at 
times, too, he attempts to correct what needs no correc- 
tion, or at least not the sort of correction he supplies. 
One is more than a trifle startled to find the correct sense 
of the usage in Greek of the participle with the verb of 
existence not only utterly ignored, but actually branded 
with the stigma of “deterioration.” This is a little too 
hard upon a construction sanctioned by the most classical 
of Greek classical writers, such as Xenophon (see Ana- 
basis iv., 3—5) and Thucydides (see iii., 2, §§ 1). 
The real force of such a construction is to emphasise the 
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continued action expressed by the imperfect tense, as 
Acts xiv., 7, where the Greek should be rendered “ they 
continued preaching ;” and so in many other passages. 

Dr. Nicholson seems, too, altogether to ignore 
the distinctive force of dooce, as a relative implying 
a universal antecedent, as Gal. iii, 27, where the 
Greek warrants the rendering, “for (a//) as many 
as were baptized unto Christ, put on Christ.” 
At Luke vii, 5, where the Authorised Version 
translates “ He hath built us a synagogue,’’ our author 
purposes to render the definite article omitted by “ the 
synagogue,” clearly in this case as in others oblivious of 
the fact that the Greek article has in such cases a per- 
sonal possessive force, and here should be rendered “ our 
synagogue.” Akin to this is our critic’s blindness to the 
significance of the Greek emphatic adjective, made em- 
phatic by the article preceding the noun, and also pre- 
ceding the adjective. Accordingly we should render “ the 
true light” of the Authorised Version, “the light, the 
true light,” so “the vine, the true vine,” for “the true 
vine,” of Authorised Version—a form of emphasising the 
attribute which reminds of Shakespeare’s “ frost, a Az//ing 
frost,” “ farewell, a Jong farewell.” In the comment here 
given on 1 Cor. ix., 27, we are told that St. Paul 
borrowed from the language of the Palzestra in order to 
describe his intense eagerness as a Christian athlete 
to overcome his lower propensities, and accordingly the 
Authorised Version, “keep my body under,” is here cor- 
rected into this: “ fell or floor my body.” The same 
Greek word, ‘‘ hupiazo,” occurs in Luke xviii., 5, where 
the Authorised Version renders it “weary,” but our 
reviewer “floor or fell” me. What the word really 
means is to strike a blow under the eye, and so to injure, 
afflict, or give pain to; but there is no authority for 
rendering it by “floor,” a word which, even if correct 
sense to the Greek, is not correct to the English ear, as 
it savours unmistakably of the slang of the prize-ring. 
Nor can at all we go along with our reviser in his 
revision of “ Lord, do not trouble thyself” (Luke vii., 6) 
into “ Lord, do not dother thyself.” Such language, we 
hold, is but very little in harmony with the reverent and 
dignified tone, however simple, in which the words of 
inspiration in the original should be rendered in any 
translation, 

The appendix which brings the work to a close has 
two reasonable and really able excursuses. The first 
is an attempted solution of the text 1 Cor. xv., 29, which 
bears on the mooted question of baptism for the dead, 
where our author suggests, and on very probable grounds, 
another reading and foundation of the Greek; and the 
rendering, “Else, what advantage shall the baptised 
have over the dead? If, in general, dead men do not 
rise, why are people baptised at all?” In his ingenious 
excursus on the superscription on the Cross, our author 
accounts for the different versions given im the four 
Gospels of the superscription on the Cross in this way : 
He holds that as three different languages were to be 
used on the inscription, it was probably entrusted to 
three different persons who spoke the languages in 
question, The Roman would write briefly, “ Rex 
Judzorum ;” this, in Luke, appears as “ The King of 
the Jews.” The Greek Gentile would write, “ Incas, é 
Bacireds tov Indaiwv,” “ Jesus, the King of the Jews,” 
as in St. Matthew xxvii., 17. The Jew would, in his 
version, insert “5 Nafapatos’,” “ Fesus, the Nasarene,” 
for malice and contempt, as it was a proverbial expression 
that no good thing could come out of Nazareth. This 
is certainly ingenious, and goes far to solve the gravest 
of the difficulties which perplex this vexed question. 


A NEW NOVEL,.* 


HE writer of fiction who is daring enough nik 


learned enough nowadays to stake his reputation 
and popularity upon an historical novel has our warmest 


sympathies. Asa general rule he will need them, for 
we hold that readers who seek intellectual recreation in 
stories which, reproducing historical events, are neither 
exciting nor amusing fer se, are few and far between, 
That a gentleman and a scholar, therefore, should take 
up his pen to illustrate a period which the dramatist 
and the poet have generally shrank from approaching, 
and which offers, only a few of the conditions under 
which a romance may be elaborated, is a matter 
upon which Mr. Robert Somers has our congratula- 
tions. 

The period chosen by the new historical novelist is 
the latter end of the reign of Charles II. The scene is 
laid in Galloway where John Graham, of Claverhouse, is 
persecuting the Covenanters and riding down what 
remained of the defenders of Bothwell Brig. Under 
the elastic provisions of the Test Act, which, though 
passed to protect England from Papists, applied equally 
to Puritans and Covenanters, Clavers, as the author 
insists in calling the captain of horse, is burning home- 
steads, shooting down peasants, cajoling the lairds, and 
enriching himself out of the sequestered property. The 
chief object of Government spleen is William Hay, the 
cadet of a noble family, who has been outlawed for his 
participation with the Covenanters, and whose mother 
has been arrested for giving him food and shelter. 
Under suspicion of the active functionaries also 
is Mistress Martha Dunbar, the lover of Hay, 
who, under fear of arrest, has taken up _ her 
abode with an honest farmer and his family at 
Glenvarloch. Such personal interest as the author 
has allowed himself to invest his character with 
is centred upon the fortunes of these lovers, and it 
must be confessed for the sake of this “too true 
romance ” that the adventures of the outlaw might have 
been amplified and the devotion of the heroine more 
fully illustrated without deviating either from the canons 
of art or the bounds of history. Mr. Somers, however, 
tells his story in his own sober, consistent way; that he 
fails to arouse the passion or fill the imagination of the 
reader is due, perhaps, to his dogged adhesion to truth 
and his evident unwillingness to take advantage of the 
license freely allowed to the writer of romance. ‘‘ The 
Martyr of Glencree,” it may be stated, is Margaret 
Wilson, daughter of the farmer of Glenvarloch, and a 
close friend of Martha Dunbar. ‘This young girl refused 
to take the Test, suffered a mock trial, and by order of 
the Council was condemned to be tied to a stake w ithin 
tide-mark of the river at Wigtown and remain there 
until she was drowned. ‘This sentence was carried out 
about the time that William Hay escaped to Holland, 
whence, as an officer in the service of the Prince of 
Orange, he returned in happier times to claim Martha 
Dunbar as his wife. ‘The book as a work of fiction is 
not remarkable in any way, but the sketches which it 
contains of Scotland and her rulers during those unhappy 
years are felicitous and powerful. Mr. Somers seems to 
take peculiar pleasure in his portrait of Claverhouse, 
agreeing as he does, with Macaulay, that Graham “has 
left a name which, wherever the Scottish race is settled 
on the face of the globe, is mentioned with a peculiar 
energy of hatred.” As a specimen of Mr. Somers’ powers 
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and of his. style of illustrating his’ characters, we will 
quote a passage relating to Claverhouse — 3 


“ A great position and great wealth were now within his 
oo This made him extremely agreeable to himself, and 
y a reflex action agreeable to others. Yet he had done abso- 
lutely nothing to merit, or nothing that could Support, the posi- 
tion he had attained. His appointment to the Sheriffship of 
Galloway was simply an outrage on the most rudimentary 
ideas of jurisprudence. For he knew no more of the laws 
of his country, or cared no morefor its legal methods of jus- 
tice, than any wild raven or eagle caught in its native state. 
But this was a defect which, happily for himself at the 
moment, he had not sense enough to perceive. Even asa 
soldier, which was his more proper profession, he had no 
record of any note. He had been utterly defeated at Drum- 
clog, and had owed his life greatly more on that occasion 
to the dying strides of his gallant roan than to any skill and 
bravery of his own ; and had helped to gain a narrow 
though decisive victory at Bothwell Brig, when backed b 
the popular Duke of Monmouth and the whole Royal Scote 
array, more by the dissension thus thrown into the ranks of 
a body of provincial insurgents than by any valour or apti- 
tude in battle. .... He had no comprehensive judgment of 
a battle or anything else. One has to follow him as a mere 
Dragon-Fly, flaming through the atmosphere without any 
knowledge of it, but always winging steadily to the points 
where there seemed to be most prey and vain-glory for him- 
self, and at last going out, as at Killiecrankie, in a kind of 
victory that was a final and overwhelming defeat. We are 
not naturalists enough to know whether dragon-flies have 
hearts. But if they should have such commodities, a 
difference must be allowed in the figure here employed ; for 
we fear, it must be admitted, that Claverhouse, such was his 
evil time, circumstance, and self-inflation, had no heart in 
any sense of the word.” 


The story of the loves of Hay and Martha Dunbar, the 
martyrdom of Margaret Wilson, and the heroic fidelity 
of Allan Peerie, are told in a terse, unvarnished style, 
admirably adapted to an historian. Mr. Somers has 
strong opinions, but they do not run away with his judg- 
ment; and whilst he is little given to theories, his 
deductions from facts are reasonable and just. Alto- 
gether, “ The Martyr of Glencree” is an interesting 
work. It belongs to the rare kind of trivoluminous 
novel which is a welcome addition to one’s library. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA.* 


BOUT six hundred years before Christ, there arose 

in Southern Asia a great Reformer of Religion 

and Teacher of Morality. The offspring of a royal race, 
he was borne by Maha Maja, in consequence of an im- 
maculate conception through a five or six-coloured ray 
which shone into her. Renouncing his worldly pros- 
pects, and living a hermit’s life, he went into a desert, in 
order the better to devote himself to his meditations. 
There two of his enemies tried to shake his belief, but in 
vain; and after years of ascetic life, the Reformer, who 
did not wish to abolish, but to purify, the religious law 
of the Hindoo, began preaching his gospel with the aid 
of disciples. ‘The mass of the people looking upon the 
zeal of those disciples as evidence almost of madness, the 
Lord Buddha went with them for forty-nine days into 
the desert, fasting and praying there, and then returned 
for the accomplishment of his task. That task consisted 
of imbuing men with contempt for this world, trying 
to wean them from their passions, and making them 
adopt a higher standard of morality. Gradually, this 
religious movement spread through India, and became 
somewhat popular. Among the so-called Greco-Budd- 
histic sculptures brought over to this country by Dr. 
Leitner, there is one on which we see the Lord Buddha 
* The Light of Asia; or, The Great Renunciation (Mahdbinish- 
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making his triumphal entry on an ass; palm-branches 


being held before him in token of honour. 


Historically speaking, the founder of the new faith was at 
first called Arta Sidhi, or Siddartha, the son of a King of 
Kapilavastu, near the frontier of Nepaul. In the sacred 
literature of Buddhism, the account of his life is, of course, 
overlaid with all kinds of fables and miracles. Unlike 
some other religions, the one established by Gautama 
Buddha does not start with the idea of a Creator; nor 
does it teach the immortality of the soul. Nevertheless, 
all those who have occupied themselves with its tenets— 
whether they were Roman Catholic priests, or more or 
less free-thinking men of science—have readily acknow- 
ledged that higher ethic doctrines are scarcely to be 
found anywhere ; certainly not in any. religious system. 
In point of fact, Buddhism, as regards the formation of 
the Universe, takes Evolution as its principle. As regards 
ethics, it has evolved maxims equalling those of the most 
refined thinkers of all ages. The Pythagorean philosophy 
may have borrowed from Buddhism. Indeed, men worth 
being listened to have not been averse to the hypothesis 
that Pythagoras bears in his very name the proof of his 
connection with the teaching of Buddha. 

With the varying fortunes, the historical development, 
and the changing aspect of that remarkable Asiatic creed 
we have here no concern. Be it enough to bearin mind 
that—as Mr. Edwin Arnold says in his Preface—this great 
faith has existed during twenty-four centuries, and at this 
day surpasses, in the number of its followers and the area 
of its prevalence, any other form of creed. Four hundred 
and seventy millions adhere to the tenets of Gautama ; 
and the spiritual dominions of Buddhism, in one form or 
the other, extend, at the present time, from Nepaul and 
Ceylon over the whole Eastern Peninsula to China, 
Japan, Thibet, Central Asia, Siberia, and even Swedish. 
Lapland. From India, the land of its birth, it has for 
the most part passed away; not, however, without leaving 
the traces of its benign, humanising influence upon 
modern Brahminism. A creed rooted in more than a 
third of mankind certainly merits attention in the History 
of Thought. Gautama, as a true sage, discountenanced 
ritual, and declared himself to be only what other men 
might become. Nevertheless, fervent worship is given to 
him; and “ forests of flowers are daily laid upon his stain- 
less shrines, and countless millions of lips daily repeat the 
formula : ‘I take refuge in Buddha !’” 

It is in this spirit of reverence that Mr. Edwin Arnold 
has produced his “Light of Asia,” putting his poem 
into a Buddhist’s mouth. He was inspired thereto “ by 
an abiding desire to aid in the better mutual knowledge 
of East and West.” The poem “has been composed in 
the brief intervals of days without leisure ;” London life 
forming certainly the greatest possible contrast to what a 
dreamy and meditative follower of the Teacher of 
Nirvana would regard as the proper surroundings for his 
thoughts and feelings. However, Mr. Edwin Arnold 
has already proved by his “ Indian Song of Songs,” how 
fully able he is to render the purity and the tenderness 
of sentiment which is embodied in the noblest hearts of 
a highly-gifted race of ancient culture and renown. For 
many a Western reader it will require a sort of intellec- 
tual wrench to transport himself, in thought, into the 
realm of mixed fancy and abstraction of the Buddhist 
system, so as to be able to enjoy its poetical exposition. 
To readers of this class, Book the First of the ‘ Light of 
Asia” will perhaps be the most difficult of approach ; 
the opening up of the miraculous story being, in our 
opinion, treated with a less happy touch than the seven 
books which follow. 
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Of the poetical qualities of Mr. Edwin Arnold there 
can, however, be no doubt. His extensive studies and 
his former residence in India, when he was Principal of 
the Deccan College of Poona, have enabled him to give 
to all his descriptions the irresistible charm of local 
colour. At the same time it may be said that there is 
scarcely a line which does not bear_the stamp of the 
genuine poet, whether we regard the general loftiness of 
the tone, the nobility of the sentiment expressed, the 
richness of imagery, or the music of rhythm. If the 
sweetness of language sometimes cloys our Northern 
taste, which requires more of the rugged and heroic as 
a foil to the ethereal, the fault must not be charged upon 
the singer, but upon the subject with which he deals. 

A charming bit, in the author’s best style, is the tale 
how the Lord Buddha’s heart took fire at the first glance 
of a Sakya girl, The King, his father, wishing to wean 
him from sadness, one of the Ministers advises to find 
the young prince soft wives and pretty playfellows. But 
the King answers :—“If we seek him wives, Love 
chooseth ofttimes with another eye.” Thereupon a 
second counsellor says :— 


This do, my King! Command a festival 

Where the realm’s maids shall be competitors 

In youth and grace, and sports that Saky4s use. 
Let the Prince give the prizes to the fair, 

And, when the lovely victors pass his seat, 

There shall be those who mark if one or two 
Change the fixed sadness of his tender cheek ; 

So we may choose for Love with Love’s own eyes, 
And cheat his Highness into happiness. 


The criers then bid the young and beautiful pass to 
the palace, where the prince was to hold a court of 
pleasure, giving prizes—something rich for all, richest 
for the fairest judged :— 


Fair show it was of all those Indian girls, 
Slow-pacing past the throne, with large black eyes 
Fixed on the ground ; for when they saw the Prince, 
More thau the awe of Majesty made beat 

Their fluttering hearts : he sate so passionless— 
Gentle, but so beyond them. Each maid took 
With down-dropped lids her gifts, afraid to gaze ; 
And if the people hailed some lovelier one 

Beyond her rivals worthy royal smiles, 

She stood like a scared antelope to touch 

The gracious hand, then fled to join her mates, 
Trembling at favour—so divine he seemed, 

So high and saint-like and above her world. 

Thus flied they, one bright maid after another, 

The city’s flower ; and all this beauteous march 
Was ending and the prizes spent, when last 

Came young Yasdédhara ; and they that stood 
Nearest Siddartha, saw the princely boy 

Start, as the radiant girl approached. A form 

Of heavenly mould ; a gait like Parvati’s ; 

Eyes like a hind’s in love-time ; face so fair, 

Words cannot paint its spell ; and she alone 

Gazed full—folding her palms across her breasts— 
On the boy’s gaze, her stately neck unbent. 

“Ts there a gift for me ?” she asked, and smiled. 

“ The gifts are gone,” the Prince replied ; “ yet take 
This for amends, dear sister, of whose grace 

Our happy city boasts” ; therewith he loosed 

The emerald necklet from his throat, and clasped 
Its green beads round her dark and silk-soft waist ; 
And their eyes mixed, and from that look sprang love. 


Deeply impressive is the weird and melancholy song 
which Siddartha-Buddha hears the Devas play, when to 
other mortal ears there was only wild music made by the 
wind on the silver strings of a gourd on the sill. The 
following are a few of the verses in which the Devas call 
upon him to “leave love for love of lovers, for woe’s 
sake quit state for sorrow, and deliverance make” :— 

We are the voices of the wandering wind, 
Which moan for rest, and rest can never find ; 


Lo ! as the wind is, so is mortal life— 
A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife 
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O Maya’s son ! because we roam this earth, == > 


Moan we upon these strings ; we make no mirth, . es ; 


So many woes we see in many lands, | 

So many streaming eyes and wringing hands. .  . 

But thou that art to save, thine hour is nigh ! 

The sad world waiteth in its misery, . ' 

The blind world stumbleth on its round of pain ; « 

Rise, Maya’s child ! wake ! slumber not again! 

That real profundity of philosophical insight which 

“measures not with words the Immeasurable, nor sinks 
the string of thought into the Fathomless,” is nobly 
rendered in Mr. Edwin Arnold’s poem. The same is to 
be said of the way in which he expounds the moral 
teachings of Buddhism, though we may not agree to his 
interpretation of Nirvana. We fear the form into which 
he has, almost necessarily, thrown much exalted senti- 
ment, will deter many from appreciating the “ Light of 
Asia” at its full value. But then the loss will be theirs ; 
the inability to understand and to sympathise cannot 
detract from the virtue of the work and the fragrance 
that surrounds it; and after all, the poet, if he has 
attained one of those higher paths of which he sings, 
will readily content himself with having achieved. his 
* sunward flight.” 


THE GREAT FUR LAND.* 


R. ROBINSON, who has evidently resided long 

in that portion of Canada known as the Hud- 

son’s Bay Territory, has not a great deal to tell about the 
ways of the fur trappers and traders which Ross Cox, 
Ross, Washington Irving, Hargraves, Butler, Southesk, 
Hind, Milton, and Cheadle, and others of his predeces- 
sors have not already recorded, though in fulness of 
information, life-like descriptions, and—take the book all 
in all—general accuracy of data and conclusions, the 
latest traveller in Rupert’s Land will compare very 
favourably with any of the writers mentioned. Indeed, 
he leaves little in the social life of the “ IIudson’s Days” 
for his successor to glean. ‘Though the Company has for 
fourteen years been, so far as their old monopoly is con- 
cerned, no more sacred in the eye of the law than any 
other barterers of peltries, yet virtually owing to their per- 
fect organisation, large capital, and long establishment in 
the country it is found next to impossible to compete with 
them in the Indian trade ; and from the fact of the greater 
part of the fur country being utterly unfit for settlement, 
the Corporation founded by “ Fiery Rupert of the Rhine” 
are still, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, masters of nearly 
all they survey, and, as Canada well knows, owners of a 
goodly tract of land round each of their forts. The 
prospects of the Company have of late years, however, 
been dolorously abridged, and the dividends which are 
nowadays paid—or not paid—bear but a sorry comparison 
with the fat profits made in earlier days when furs were 
plentiful, trade-goods cheap, wages low, and Indians un- 
sophisticated. The scandalous manner in which the 
buffalo has of late years been slaughtered by the half- 
breeds of Manitoba and by the “ buffalo skinners ” who, 
since the construction of the Pacific Railroad through 
the prairies have made a business of destroying the great 
bison solely for the sake of its “robe” and tongue, is 
threatening to seriously endanger the hybrids’ and Indians’ 
existence, as well as to interfere with the travelling 
arrangements of the company’s voyageurs. The food on 
the latter’s expeditions is almost exclusively pemmican— 
7.¢., dried buffalo flesh pounded up and consolidated in 
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sacks of hide by being mixed with melted tallow. This 
portable and all-necessary food could at one time be had 
for twopence per pound ; it is now threepence per pound. 
Dried meat, which for long was rated at twopence, now 
costs tenpence a pound, and is likely to rise still higher, 
with the result of revolutionising the whole business of 
the territory. So essential is pemmican, that the manu- 
facture is stimulated in various ways by the agents 
of the Corporation, and every available pound is 
bought up for its use. Until a comparatively late 
date, it was the only article embraced in the trade 
lists for which spirits were bartered. It is estimated that 
on an average, the carcases of two buffaloes are required 
to make one bag of pemmican—one filling the 100 lb, 
bag itself, the other supplying the wants of the barbarian 
engaged in hunting it down. No food is so satisfying as 
pemmican, and after being reasonably well cleared of 
pebbles and hair none better liked. A voyageur in good 
health will think nothing of eating—incredible as the 
statement may appear—18 lbs. of fresh meat per diem, 
but two pounds weight of pemmican with bread and tea 
is enough for the dinner of eight hungry men. A fresh 
arrival will often be seen to laugh incredulously at a 
small handful of pemmican placed before him as sufficient 
for a meal, yet he goes away satisfied, leaving half of it. 
On the other hand, Indians and half-breeds will eat ~if 
they are allowed—four pounds of it at a sitting. These, 
and a hundred other particulars will be found described 
with much spirit, and not a little humour in Mr. Robin- 


- son’s book. Though an American, he writes with an 


almost entire absence of transatlantic phraseology, little 
slang, and that appreciation of English “ institutions ” 
which is common to most of his countrymen who have 
long sojourned in the forts of the hospitable fur traders. 
There is nota map to the volume, but it is illustrated by 
a number of sketches by Mr. Garesche. Most of these 
are very good, though indifferently engraved. Others, 
e.g., that on p. 201, might better have been omitted. 
The writer, as a rule, relies upon his own observations, 
but here and there he supplements them with those of 
others. These “annexations” he usually—though not 
always— acknowledges, either where they appear or in a 
general way, but we must gently remind him that some 
of the passages in his last chapter are from Dr. R. Brown’s 
‘¢ Countries of the World,” Vol. I., p. 174, though incor- 
rectly quoted. These data Mr. Robinson does not, 
however, credit to the proper author, though his book 
is so good that it could well have afforded to be honest 
to those who have contributed to it—even unwittingly. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Children’s Fairy Geography; or, A Merry Trip. By 
Forbes E. Winslow, M.A., Rector of St. Paul’s, St. 


_ Leonard’s-on-Sea. _(W. Skeffington and Son. 1879.)—No 
_ literature is more popular than that of travel, and no study 


perhaps less so than that of geography. This seems a 
paradox, but in reality‘it is easily explained. An English- 
man is, as a rule, a charming narrator of what he sees; but 
when he attempts to put into systematic form his own and 
other men’s observations of the earth, he becomes a most 
tedious personage, and the geography lesson under his 
hands is one of the least entertaining tasks to which a 
schoolboy can be tied. Hence the average Briton is, next 
to the Frenchman, the most ill-informed person regarding 
the earth and its inhabitants, of any educated person upon 
it. Mr. Lowe declared some time ago that he could always 
puzzle his colleagues in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet by asking 
them how many colonies there were in Australia ; and 
among the traditions of Whitehall is one relating how a cer- 
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tain Secretary of State proposed to “throw a bridge ” across 
Bass’ Strait. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt 


about the execrable manner geography is taught, or rather 


is not taught, in schools, while the Universities treat this im- 
portant branch of knowledge with supreme neglect. Mr. 
Winslow endeavours to interest children in the science after 
a fresh fashion. Seating them on a “ wishing-carpet,” and 
shoeing them with “electric boots,” he leads them swiftly 
over all of Europe and part of the Arctic regions, sketching 
country after country as they pass under the eye, and, while 
not neglecting necessary details, contrives to inculcate the 
information as it turns up in the course of the tour which 
the writer and his two young friends are taking. We have 
no hesitation in pronouncing the result eminently successful, 
though doubtless more extended experience will enable the 
Author to improve on his first essay—perhaps in the direction 
of abridgment. The boy or girl must indeed be stupid who 
could fail to be pleased with the volume, or, after reading it, 
pronounce geography a dull study. It is in reality a work 
of travel, much of the information contained in it being 
derived from the author’s own observations, supplemented 
by the published notes of others. The text is illustrated 
with a profusion of beautiful wood engravings, which alone 
are worth the cost of the volume. Most of them are not 
original, but they are not the less on that account valuable 
for educational purposes. The frontispiece and title-page, 
evidently the work of a skilful pencil, are really works of art 
and of humour combined. Mr. Winslow has in the course 
of the present handsome volume only sketched one quarter 
of the world ; we trust that, as he feels the stimulus of suc- 
cessive editions, he may be induced to extend his plan to 
America, Africa, Asia, and Australasia, for our confidence in 
the rising generation is too firm not to force us to believe 
that they will appreciate this most attractive method of 
teaching the most pleasing of sciences. Perhaps even Sir 
John Lubbock, after reading it, might modify his views 
regarding the little value of geography to a School Board 
clientéle. A map might not have been out of place, while 
the absence of an index compels us—for a time at least—to 
withhold superlative praise from this “Fairy Geography.” 
A Unique Correspondence Between a Bishop and a 
Commercial Traveller. (London: Charles Watts.)— 
In the form of a tolerably stout pamphlet, a person who 
ostentatiously describes himself as a. “Commercial 
Traveller” has published some correspondence between 
himself and a Bishop of the Church of England. The cor- 
respondence itself is described on the title-page as “ unique,” 
and it may be hoped that it will long deserve the distinc- 
tion thus implied, for a more unsatisfactory collection of 
irrelevant arguments and hazy disputations it has never 
been our ill-luck to look into. The origin of the relation 
between the two controversialists is to be found in the report 
of a public meeting at which the ecclesiastic was said to have 
used the expression, “Christian morality and Materialistic 
immorality.” Against this expression the Commercial 
Traveller wrote a protest to the Bishop, who replied ina 
short letter, disclaiming any idea of charging Materialists 
with immorality, but insisting that the tendency of Materialism 
is to destroy morality. He also assumed defensive 
armour on behalf of Christianity, which his correspondent 
had attacked, vindicating its professors and teachers from 
the charge of imposture, and protesting against the idea that 
believers are benighted and mistaken people. In a subse- 
quent and similar letter he argues “that it is not only fools 
and dotards who believe in Christianity” ; that those who 
treat it with contempt “ may be ” mistaken’; and that “ it is 
at least possible that believers may beright.” These arenot 
very bold or ambitious propositions for a Bishop to attempt 
to prove ; and it is a little difficult to understand why his 
Lordship should have devoted any time at all to the task of 
establishing so modest a theory. A few doses of correspon- 
dence from the Commercial Traveller had the effect of con- 
vincing him of his error; and, after being “ satisfied,” rather 
late in the day, “that, owing to the difference of education 
or some other cause,” the two correspondents were “ quite 
unable to reason together,” he puts an end to a literary duel 
into which it was not very wise or dignified'to be dra wn. As 
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to the Commercial Traveller—a wordy gentleman, with a 
greater command of words than of grammar—he 
confesses to a feeling of great satisfaction in the thought 
that he is battling with a dignitary of the Church, 
and hints, not obscurely, that he would not have wasted 
powder and shot upon an “ ordinary clergyman.” 
This being so it would have been more satisfactory, perhaps, 
as well as more civil, to bestow some pains upon arranging 
these statements which are meant for argum ents, instead of 
putting together straggling chaotic notes in trains, waiting- 
rooms, and hotels,” &c., writing them, and then forwarding 
them “ hurriedly ” to the episcopal palace. But as a matter 
of fact there is singularly little in the vast pile of type con- 
tributed by the layman that could be deemed an argument 
by anyone. It is throughout assumed that Christianity is 
false, and that Materialism—whatever it may be, for this is 
nowhere explained—is true ; and the bulk of the verbiage 
consists of random quotations and poor unadulterated abuse. 
In his early letters the man of commerce denounces the 
Churchmen in comparatively mild terms. They are “con- 
spirators and sorcerers,” “ Quack ologians,” with a big Q ; 
“ pests and spiritual Colorado beetles,” “ false teachers who 
stoop to any cowardly threat to enslave their feeble dupes.” 
When he warms to his work, however, he improves greatly 
upon this, and launches forth into real eloquence. The priests 
are “creed-taught bigots who think it a virtue to perpetuate 
self-evident untruths,” “ expensive, often amusing, and always 
useless, black dragoons,” “false and voracious mountebanks,” 
“ cowardly, greedy, cunning tyrants,” &c., &c., &c. The 
Bishop, whom our writer addresses indifferently as “My 
Lord” and “ Sir,” after using the two different titles in the 
self-same line, comes in for a full share of these amenities, 
and has the mortification of knowing that he in some degree 
provoked the insult by entering into a controversy with an 
antagonist so utterly beneath his notice. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


> 

E understand that Sir Rowland Hill has left behind 

him a detailed autobiography, giving a full account 

of his public life. It has been lying in MS. for some years. 


THE Life of Mr. Gladstone, by Mr. George Barnett Smith, 
will be shortly published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. 


Messrs. W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND ALLEN have in 
preparation, for issue early in September, “ Sporting 
Sketches at Home and Abroad,” by “ Bagatelle,” in which 
the author gives a graphic account of his sporting experience 
in England, India, and America. 


AmMonc the eccentricities of the “honest” Denis Kearney 
may be placed his intention of—as we hear from an American 
source—writing a work of fiction, in which will figure himself 
and certain of the “ Knights of Labour.” 


THE following is the literary news from Russia this week : 
—Count L. Tolstoi is staying at Kieff, where he is writing 
the first chapters of a new novel, of a religious character, the 
scenes of which will be cast in Kieff. The publication of the 
first instalment is awaited with intense eagerness by the 
Russian public, and a vigorous competition is going on 
between publishers and proprietors of journals for the right 
to issue the work. “Why are Russian peasants poor?” 
(“ Otchevo Krestianin boiden”) is the title of a little work 
by Count K—— which is causing some attention at St. 
Petersburg. The editor of the Jewish journal Game/itz has 
published a complete stenographic report of the “ Kutais 
Trial” respecting the shedding of Christian blood by Jews 
for religious purposes, which occasioned so much talk last 
winter. The Academy of Sciences is spending 10,000 
roubles upon the publication of a Kurdish dictionary. The 
task was taken in hand several years ago by an academician 
named Jaba, but on his death, the work, although nearly 
complete, was found to be in need of examination and 
correction by somebody acquainted with the Kurdish lan- 
guage. .A competent person for this duty has been found, 
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after a long search, in Germany, where a savant, Herr Juste, 
has agreed to complete the publication of the work. The 
recent fire at Irkutsk is announced to have destroyed all the 
libraries in the place. Many of the works in the library of 
G. Vagin were unique, and their loss is greatly deplored. 
Among them was an MS. of Gedenstrom’s, full of data 
collected in Siberia in 1840, besides a number of private 
papers referring to the conquest and the early colonisation 
of Siberia. 


A woRK, which will contain much curious antiquarian 
information, and will possess attraction for those who are 
interested in prison history, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran. It is entitled, “Records of 
York Castle—Fortress, Court House, and Prison,” and is 
the joint work of Mr. A. W. Twyford, the present Governor 
of York Castle, and Major Arthur Griffiths, author of 
“ Memorials of Millbank.” It is dedicated to Lord Hough- 
ton, and will be illustrated with a number of wood engravings 
and Woodbury type photographs. 


Last week, Miss Mary Carlyle Aitken was married to her 
cousin, Mr. Alexander Carlyle, of Ontario. Her uncle, who 
is in admirable health and spirits, is said to be once again 
contemplating an autobiography. 


A PAMPHLET on Egypt, entitled “Father and Son,” will be 
found interesting reading by those who wish to know what 
sort of men are Ismail, the ex-Khedive, and Tewfik, his son 
and successor. The little work is published at the office of 
the “ Egyptian News Letter,” 121, Fleet Street, and is sold 
for the modest sum of threepence. 


Mr. Ascot R. HOPE’s new book for boys will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Griffith and Farran during the autumn. 
It is entitled “The Men of the Backwoods—Stories and 
Sketches of the Indian and of the Indian Fighters.” 


A SERIES of sketches, entitled “The Bird-Insects’ Post 
Office,” by Robert Bloomfield, author of “ The Farmer’s Boy,” 
was included in his “ Literary Remains,” published in 1824. 
It was the author’s intention to have issued them separately 
uniform with “ Little Davy’s New Hat,” but unfortunately he 
did not live todo so. His son, Walter Bloomfield, thinking 
it a pity to allow them to be shut up from the little ones for 
ever in a dusty old volume, has arranged them in the form 
they were originally intended to assume, and Messrs. Griffith 
and Farran will publish them in a profusely illustrated small 
quarto volume during the coming season. 


A CHICAGO publisher promises an “ expurgated ” edition 
of the works of Edmund Burke. Surely this is gilding 
refined gold. ' 


A NEW work by Mr. E. Hepple Hall, entitled “ Lands of 
Plenty for Health, Sport, and Profit,” being a book for 
travellers and settlers in British North America, is in the 
press, and will shortly be published by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
and Co., of Waterloo Place. The work will be in seven 
chapters, and promises to be both useful and interesting. 


THE following story-books for the older children are being 
prepared by Messrs. Griffith and Farran for the autumn and 
winter publication :—“ Silver Linings ; or, Light and Shade,” 
by Mrs. Reginald M. Bray, author of the very popular “Ten 
of Them!” published last year; and “Cornertown Chro- 
nicles ; or, New Legends of Old Lore,” by Kathleen Knox. 
This latter will have some quaint illustrations by Mr. H. J. 
Dakin, who was, we believe, one of the original contributors 
to Fun. 


THE Margate poetess, whose volume, recently published, 
is mainly notable for the eccentric and thoroughly Scotch 
use of “shall” and “ will,” is reported to be meditating a new 
volume. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as under :—The Rooski 
Pravda has received a first warning from the Minister of the 
Interior for an attack upon the internal policy of the Govern- 
ment. It is stated that the St. Petersburgski Vedomosti 
receives a subsidy of 60,000 roubles a-year from the Russian 
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authorities. Colonel Maeff has finally fesigned his dutiés as 
editor of the Zurkestanski Vedomosti. Uis successor is M. 
Dimtrovsky. The first number has appeared of the new 
weekly journal Ekaterinboorgski Nedairl (Ekaterinburg 
Week), the publication of which from censorial causes has 
been delayed since last December. A novel system of in- 
creasing the power of the Government over the press is 
receiving the attention of the Minister of the Interior. It is 
proposed to do away with the existing system of three warn- 
ings, and to substitute a money penalty for every offence 
committed, the amount to be regulated according to the 
number of subscribers on the books of the newspapers at the 
time of the perpetration of the offence. The Jewish press is’ 
looking up in Russia. The weekly journal, Vestnik Rooskich 
Evreev (The Mercury of Russian Fews), suppressed several 
years ago for the independence of its tone in regard to the 
Jewish question that was then agitating Russia, is to be started 
afresh on the old lines next month. Intelligence from Siberia 
states that several prominent officials at Vladivostock are on 
the point of bringing out a daily paper, to be called the 
Viadivostock Vestnik. The number of “possible” subscribers 
in Vladivostock being only 1000, the Government has pro- 
mised to assist the proprietors with a small subsidy. 


THE prospectus of a new Swiss journal, the Bien Pubdlic, 
has just been published at Fribourg. According to this 
prospectus the Bien Public intends to fill the place formerly 
occupied by the Chronigueur, a moderate Conservative 
journal which has lately ceased to exist, so as not to leave 
the field entirely open to the extreme Radicals and Conser- 
vatives. The journal will be “Catholic, Conservative, and 
bound by no party ties.” It declares the Bishop of the 
diocese to be the only religious authority to which it will owe 
allegiance ; but at the same time it pays homage to the 
wise “and glorious Pontiff (Leo XIII.) who presides over 
the destinies of the Church.” From the Swiss point of view 
the Bien Public proclaims itself Federalist, considering 
centralisation as incompatible with the maintenance of can- 
tonal independence. 


M. VICTORIEN SARDOU is.busily engaged on a great 
comedy destined to be performed at the Comédie Francaise. 
He hopes to be able to read it to the company in October, 
and to have it performed not later than the 1st January next. 
M. Sardou is also employed in writing a piece for the Palais 
Royal, which he is bound to complete this year under the 
penalty of being fined 50,000 frs. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
osephine E.—Govern Police. Dyer Brothers. 
Chavinn ite C.—Female Woe 2vols. Tinsley Brothers. 
Collins, Mabel.— Our —— ae Tinsley Brothers, 
Coxon, Ethel.—“ 2vols. Richard Bentley and Son. 


Farrar, W., D.D., PRS The Life and Work of St. Paul. 2 vols. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin 

L’Art. No. 243-24 Tak 1879. A. Ballue, Editeur, x New Bond Street. 

Macquoid, Kat S.—The Berkshire Lady. M n and Co. 

Malleson, Colonel G. B., C.S.I.—History of the Indien Matiey 1857-58. Vol. 
II. W.H. Allen and Co. 


Munro, fen M.D.—Deaths in Childbed. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Talbot, Hon. Thomas.—The Exile, and other verses. Sampson Low and Co. 
Whitehurst, Fred Field.—Hark Away. ‘Tinsley Brothers. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
z - —s en San rion in a 
arranted pure rom avy injurious ingredien 
Awarded Seven Prize Medals. 
Enriches Hot Joints, Soups, Stews, &c. 
Delicious to ks, Fish, &c. 
Blends admirably with all Gravies. 
with the most delicate person. 
akes Cold Meat a Luxury. 
2 Scosannglenann seeeant 
a , 
E dish is improved hy its addition. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 
be on every Sideboard. 


Epicures it the best Sauce. 
Fears no competition. No better Sauce can Le made, 
marvel of me 


A and enterprise. 
A wo Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Known all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 
CAUTION. —On each Label is our Trapeze Mark, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopaALL, Backxnouses, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fi'lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
Ce os esinn ie aoa OR esl ‘Oia: Chand 

e and g sauce.— rocers, n, emists, 
&c., in bottles, +, 18., and 2s. each, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I hve not the pleasure of you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a — of time my sideboard has never lacked 

our celebrated ‘‘ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
orward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 
acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly ish with my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
** Yorkshire Relish ’’ always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable— 
with —_ it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll st in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so good, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of ** Grace Darling,” “ Penta, Senge,” “ The Wreck of the Royal 
c. 


To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior quality. 
Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. — 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from Soyeuse ingredients. 
Testimonials innumerable. 
Dispenses with brewer's re 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
AI The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable to every household, and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without , pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 
— by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 15., 28., 
an 5s. tins, ‘ 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


(°CR4ALLS QUININE WINE. 
Highly recommended by the most eminent 
7 the or cheapest wns yet :pommenned. _ Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates appetite. in e indigestion, nervousness, gout, 
theumatics, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. best restorative for the 
weak, young, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is 
es ay suited as a vehicle forthe administration of cod-liver oi!, where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry and bitters or bitter beers 
—Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 134d., 28., and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
ST“ESTIMONIAL from Miss Emity FAITHFULL. 
< Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Aug. 29, 1874. 

Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, tam only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, which is 
better than cure.— Yours y, Emity Fairurvutt, 

To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 








ysicians, and acknowledged 


for making delicious custards without ogee, in less time and at half the 
pence. Unequalled for the ‘imtended. ill give the utmost sati ion 
the instructions given are implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recommend it to housek eepers generally 
as a useful agent in the tion of a good a trial.— 


custard. it 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Wa: chousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds, 
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HIS School affords especial means of Preparation 

for the different Military Competitive Appointments. An unu:uslly large 

Staff of Masters enables each Pupil to receive complete individual instruction 

and attention. During the past year TWENTY successful Candidates P i) 

direct from this Scheol into the Artillery and Infantry. The NEXT TERM 

commences on ember 2. For further information apply to Rev. the Heapn- 
Masters, Wimbledon School, Surrey. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA (Limited). 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the LIST 
Y of APPLICATIONS for SHARES, both for London and the country, 
will be CLOSED on THURSDAY next, the 4th September, 1879. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained at the 
Offices or Bankers in London or SCotland. 
By order, W. S. KILDAUAL, Sec. (fro tem.). 
Offices—41, Palmerston Buildings London, E.C. 











COLONIAL, INDIAN, AND FOREIGN ASSURANCE. 


The SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Has made important Reductions in the Premiums chargeable for 
Foreign Residence. 


Prospectuses show rates graduated for every climate. 
Immediate reduction to home rates on the assured leaving for Europe, or other 
temperate climate. eke West $ 
5 sgow :—15t, West George Street. 
Offices — {Pas on: 2, King William Street, E.C. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803), 
rt, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,00¢. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


The Compeny being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
belong to the Members. 


It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 


Prospectuses and Copies of the last R and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 


Com , or to 
— EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 





B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with persons rly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 

ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
he Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 
Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then frcm to to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


| oor LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patrron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PrestipenT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains g0,coo Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
THE LONDON HOSPITAL & MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


MILE-END, E. 
: ‘HE SESSIONS 1879-80 will COMMENCE 01 
WEDNESDAY, October rst, 1879. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and £40, will be Offered for 

petition to new Students. Entries on or before September 2oth. 

Fees to Lectures and Hospital Practice, go Guineas in one pryment, or 
ay pune in on ee. - 

esident other Hospital Appointments are free. 

The Resident Appointments consist of five House Physiciancies. four House 
Sane, one Accouchership, also two dresserships and two Maternity 
Assist ips. 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram wi bh 


all parts of the Metr 
NORMAN CHIVERS, M.D, Priucipa’. 
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At AREKBEILL’S, | | 
“The Rimlock,” 291, OXFORD STREET, W.; 


Or at the Branch Establishment, 
“The Tool Chest,” 293, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


£ PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Pix2o 203, Marmoniam on one 
Orchestral Iron Frame Prano.— {Peet insiy erin combination 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Aapiravty scepted for Charch or 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Peis ar4, most simple in me- 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Sxppties the great want of this 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


J TOTTMAN AND CO.,, 


CORK MANUFACTURERS, MERCHANTS, AND PATENT BOTTLE MERCHANTS, 
NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, OFFICE No. 


100, 
FTER a long experience, have great pleasure in introducing to the Nobility and the Public, their 
Patent INDICATING CORK, which is most efficient for the Toilet and the Table, inasmuch as it guards against the pillage frequently occurring with 
domestics. This invention indicates the exact quantity used, and the Cork cannot be extracted except by directions given to the purchasers. it marks the number of 
times a bottle has been visited. For sparkling wines, syphon tops are not required, and the se thereof avoided, while the ness of the wine is preserved at 
a fifth of the cost. Great expense has been lavished on this invention to present the Public with a completely nov«l and perfect article. Samples can be forwarded 
on application or seen at the Factory as above. 








HENRY A. IVORY& CO. 


CITY WAREROOM, 


23, Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 

















ATTENTION IS PARTICULARLY CALLED TO 


FLEMING’S BEST ENGLISH REFINED POWDERED BORAX. 


; The uses to which it can be advantagecusly applied are very numerous, amongst which may t+ specified: Launpry Purposes. A smali quantity mixed 
in the Starch adds a beautiful gloss to the linen. buchos dipped in hs Solution are rendered uinflammab!'e. Z 

For THE Tost. Asa Tooth Powder; and a Solution makes an excellent Hair Wath, and renders the skin soft and white. 

Used by Dyers and BLEACHERS, as a Mordant and Purifier. STARCH MANUFACTURERS, in the preparation, giving a beautiful gloss. Cuemists, 
Grocers, and RYSALTERS, and General Household Purposes. Dentists, for Fluxing Purposes. Mepicat Men, for Internal Application. 
CemMENT MANUFACTURERS, in the preparation of the Finest Cement. CANDLE MANUFACTURERS, in the formation of the completely Destructible Wick. Provision 
MERCHANTS, in Preserving Eggs, Butter, Hams, and Fresh Meat of every description. PovuLTERERS and FisuMONGERS. 

In Penny Packets or in Bulk. Ofall Oilmen, Grocers, and Chemists. Sole Agents in London—SMITH BROTHERS, 39, Wilson Street, Finstury Square, E.C. 


BUY YOUR BOY A BOX OF TOOLS AND YOURSELF A TOOL CHEST, 





( ‘EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
J “ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price gs., he 
says :—“‘ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 
Toone Collection of Specimens, such as may be procured. from Mr. 

T (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King’s College, London.” 
These collections are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 


Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays............++ 42 2 0 
2co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays..........00.+.000 ss 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers............... 10 10 © 
4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers....... +21 0 Oo 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each. 


“- NDS and other PRECIOUS STON ES. 
cientific opini i G . : 
Eoagur ome RIGHT. " Miaeeslawhe: “a ‘aut Seiad Bea 


DIAMONDS (MR. STREETER, 


E 
JON ELLERY | NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 


SILVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY, 








READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


FOR 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 





CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of 
Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, with Price Lists of 
Bedding, sent Free by Post. 








195, 196. 
197, 198, | Lorrenaam Court Roap, Lonpoy, w.c. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


CANTEENS. 
Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion House Buitpines, E.C., Lorpon. 
t tea oCkASGeE ua 
Bac 


Price 10s. 6d. 
Can on’y be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, 


HARROWN, the Tourist’s Co-operative Store, 
261, HIGH HOLBORN. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON, 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between Daw tis 
and Tonquay. A beauti‘ul residence, with exteasive Grounds, Sea and 

oorland Air. Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and the ordinary Baths, under 
Medical Supervision,—For terms and references apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the 
Public, LEA & PERRINS have - 
adopted a NEW LABEL, bear 5 ie ae 


their signature thus 
Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 


G@= Sold Wholesale the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London ; he Export Oilmen generally. 


NO com caus — ae E. 
KOPF & CO'S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS, 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 


All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty. 
The Tourist, Explorer, Traveller, Szortsman, Soldier, and Sailor should visit 
KOPE#’S ESTABLISH MENT. . 
Testimonials ot the highest order from the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 
Professions. 
The only Address is 
5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, Ww.c, 








eae AR mem emer peep 
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NOTICE — 
The HOROGRAPH is now ready. 


: ‘HIS New WRITING and PRINTING INSTRU- 
MENT enables Copies of Writi Circulars, Plans, &c., to be Dupli- 
cated by hundreds and thousands in a quicker, cheaper, and better manner than 
by any other process. 
Invaluable for commercial men, clergymen, architects, engineers, accountants, 
ici public and private, and all public bodies and institutions. 


Full particulars from the Patentees, 
NEWTON, WILSON, & CO.,, 
1445 HIGH HOLBORN, and 144, CHEAPSIDE. 


The HYDE PARK CHINA and GLASS 
DEPOT, 
74, EDGWARE ROAD. 


a2 








AUGUSTUS BRAUN 


Bucs to return thanks for the patronage bestowed on him for the past ten years, 

and respectfully solicit Noblemen and Gentlemen to INSPECT his vast 

STOCK of 

BOHEMIAN GLASS, BLUE CHINA DESSERT 
AND DINNER SERVICES, 


now so much approved of by the Aristocracy. 


He has also a large Assortment of every description of TABLE and 
TOILET WARE. 


rac a na ean iat 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


Per Ream. s. d, 

Fine Cream Laid Note .. ee ee ee o° -- from 2 0 
Superfine Cream Laid Note __.. se es se oe oo 3 © 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. se a + 8 
Straw Paper, “ Patent”’ .. ae os «a we os o 29 6 
Commercial Note Papers +» 48, 58, and 6 : 


Fashion P; blue or cream isha .» 128, 6d., and 1 
The Vellum Wove * Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue’ 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per tooo. 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
the retail houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


HE LONDON & CHATHAM SUPPLY STORES, 
4 STATION ROAD, ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, S.E. 


Notice To THe Pustic. 


The Proprietors of the London Provision Stores beg to acquaint the Public 
that they have OPENED a BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT at the above 
address, within a few doors of the London and Chatham Railway Station, for 
the purpose of supplying Provisions at the lowest possible prices. 

Particular attention is requested to the subjoined tariff, the Proprietors 
feeling assured it must meet the views of the most economical. 


HOW TO LIVE IN ENGLAND. 


Tb. Dai -Fed Pork ** ee ee. 6a. Delicious. 
Ib. Breakfast Bacon .. ée -» 6d. Very Mild. 
> Rich Curd Cheese .. ‘e os oe Quiet a Treat. 





I 

x 

I 

4 . Farm House Butter.. as “ . As from Dairy. 
wy Dorking Eggs oo oe -- 6d. New Laid. 

4 Ibs. Farm House Bread.. a -. 6a. Home Made. 

4 lbs. Bag Pure Flour _.... es «- Gd. White Flake. 

2 Ibs. Loaf and Moist Sugar... -- 6d. Crystallized. 

4 Ib. New Leaf Tea a. “os -» 6d. First Importation. 

7 lbs. Bag Flowery Potatoes .. -- 6d. Tipperary 

Wane} 28ibe. .. ..for.. .. 5s. 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 





20, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 
MR. THOMAS HEATLEY 


Bacs to inform the Public that he has REMOVED to his NEW PREMISES 
as above, where, in addition to his old-established Trade as a BUILDER and 
CON TRACTOR, he intends to carry on the Profession of 


HOUSE, LAND, AND ESTATE AGENT, 


and is prepared to make ADVANCES on every description of HOUSEHOLD 
PROPERTY, whether for immediate sale or otherwise. Short Leascholds 
an and all transactions carried out at the shortest notice compatible 
with reason. 










A 83, ‘LOWER THAMES STREET, 


17 July, 1879. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers; 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on mest favourable terms. 
Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


HE “VICTORIA” SPRING MATTRESS and 
BED BOTTOM. To obtained only at THE CAVENDISH 
OFFICES and FACTORY AGENCY, Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Never becomes Hollow in the Middle. Comfortable—Portable— 

Durable. Adapted for Wood or Iron Steads. 

Being made higher in the middle than at the sides, and placed upon the bed- 
steads as an ordinary mattress, not let in, it is impossible for your bed to at any 
time sink below an uniform level. 

IT IS CONDUCIVE TO HEALTH. A really good spring bed should 
avoid giving pressure against the spine. The major portion of the springs are 
c uently placed near the head of the mattress, and a proportionate number 
near the foot. It should, however, be noted that the springs can be placed in 
oy position at the mption of the user. . ; 

t 1s easily cleaned ; hot water may be used without injury. Specially appli- 
cable for Hospitals or the Sick Wards of Public Institutions, as it can be readily 
disinfected. 

No palliasse or straw mattress required. 

The sides of this bed are composed of best linen ticking, thereby presenting 
the appearance of an ordinary mattress. 

Can be fixed by anyone without disfiguring the bedstead. 

_ Is very portable; a dozen beds may be put into two parcels, thus render- 

“> convenient for transit or shipping. 

The ap best steel springs, specially designed for this bed; and also clean, 
white, carefully selected wood will invariably be used. 

Price List gft. 3.6 gft. 4ft.3 4ft.6 4ft.g 5 ft. 
a= Length -» 20/- 22/6 246 256 266 27/6 2846 
“Victoria” Fortpinc Camp Bepsteap (for one person) 7s. 6d. each. 

S. TAYLOR, Manager. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposiie the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Leiters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 





TESTIMONIAL. I i. 
“* Jan. 27, 1877. 
"exill and 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render 
mastication and articulation excellent, I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services yer are at li 
to use my name, -_ “Ss. eee oe VS, enti 

y Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to ueen. 
“ G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


isaieos instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


A Pure, Wholesome, Refreshing, Invigorating, 
Non-Intoxicating, 


NEW SUMMER DRINK, 


Of great Delicacy and Flavour, 
superior to anything yet offered to 










Sold in 


1 Doz. CASES 
FOR 21- 


Delivered, Carriage Paid, to any 
part of England. 


OFFICE— 


16, Stoney Street, 
SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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PAYNE AND CO.’S 
Patent Improved Anti-Corrosive Boiler Fluid. 


DESTROYING AND PREVENTING CORROSION AND 
INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS. 


Manufactured only by 
‘PAYNE & CO., 36, Cherry Garden Street, London, S.E. 


HIS is the PERFECT REMEDY for 
PREVENTING CORROSION ; Boilers are kept clean without 

nsed wi with, wear and tear is much lessened, and 
—- . ene of fuel is considerable ; 


The price is only nek pér horse-power per wéek will 
remove any incrustation ‘= per lon. and the nee bone Pen keep clean ones 
ect. 


It may be introduced by the feed-pipe from water cistern, or through 
injector or safety valve. 
nt es open, the Boiler will only be required to be swept out. 
Experience bee. geaved that the saving in fuelalone more compensates 
Sor the coat Of of the Fluid, whilst the saving of time usually occupied in removing 
the corrosion by means of chipping hammers, and the cost of labour, and the 
damage sustained by the chipping process, is a matter of great moment to the 


owners of Boilers. 
This Fluid is most eee and succ used in London, and also in 
the principal manufacturing districts throughout Great Britain. 


Registered Trade Mark--Na 8x2. 
References—Her Majesty’s Engineers. Testimonials by many Eminent Firms. 


MESSRS. H. WALLER & CO., 


Having hitherto aapcinted Agents for the Sale of their 
Id-renowned 


COALS 


IN LONDON, 


Now detérmine to come on - > the Market themselves, thereby saving to Con- 
sumers the extra Pres hav hich must necessarily accrue to Customers by 
employing Agents. have taken Offices at 


WALLBROOK HOUSE, 


37, WALBROOK, MANSION HOUSE, 


and guarantee to supply direct from their own Collieries every description of 
Coal at the 1 loweit paaihie prices (published and forwarded on application). 
Should it be desired, a R entative will attend on Customers and explain the 
cientaliiing all tek aocimenaeal Coal. 





i HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
i stimulating the great 


nerve samen that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and good vitalising 
(blood) is iapenabie. 


* ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign aan a the system, found 


in the oe whet edicinal, 
t will do for you what nothing else 
can. Think, too, how vesy inexpensive it is 
with most other treatments. As a 
remedy safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, zos. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr, EVANS’S 


PURE .VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 
This is a new and wonderful cure for Satine, Wind, Foul Breath, Head- 
t Skin, "and all 


Eruptions of the 
Cordes ie cn eons OS a adgeey 
is uni su ipation, and 
complaint smeeeeing from sluggish action of the internal a - has been 
eed * ee for the inhabit tants of South Africa, who, it i 
us, er from the complain’ large quantities 
been supplied for the African Army. » : _ 
Sold by in a. Gd, and to, cases or post fee of 


JAMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, Road, London, 
where also chests for the Colonies can be a by ees a reduced rate. 


E OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
Sure Relief.—The weak and enervated suffer Severely from nervous 
Semin; taly tea ee ee iS. very setae ss hla 
may be readily ye cabbiggteuie c Ointment upon the affected after 
bas teen Somented Gis corm tame, The Pills taken in the 
doce Sia bs ae keep the digestion in sees excite a free 
resulting fi ‘ assimilated ‘cok, conte 
inevitabl i si eeaeiieamaae che ulhense will-and it difscalt ait to noiatain 





existence. Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are infallible remedies. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. . 


Af 4 


“PHE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction 
Tete ne. een ae” —Paris Correspondent of the Deity 


FR Y’S COCOA Bees Kw CT. 
Gusrantned. pune Goose only, Sepstend of theaupesfinonn oll, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
Ay CARACAS COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard, 


“N delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage 
ever been manufactured.” Morning Post. - 








LADIES’ . ESTABLISHED 1806. 


ELASTIC Inventors and Patentees of the 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, | 7, his late soaks IV., and to Her Majesty's 
Army and Navy. 


&c., 
292, STRAND, LONDON. 
pyre tma N.B,—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Mee JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 
rhen the emergencies of sudden oF unexpected moutning require the 


a the encies of sudden or u 


Mileeye icrecution of at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the 
all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the 
house in Regent Street. Reasonable Estimates also given for Household 
Mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 


JAY’S, 


TIIE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


KINGSTON Lo y OTION i is invisible isamediately tipon application, and, walihe 
has not any uaplaianat deal. 
KINGSTON LO LOTION forwarded to any address jon ike observation for 
1s, 6d. 
Note tHe AppREsS— 


W. RB. W. WRIGHT, 8T. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, ee and 0 Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate rel 
RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a ioe. even in reins cases, and 


other r ies have fai 
should be without them. : 
RHEUMATIC OILS. are ‘the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 


Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s. ow: ae 6d. 


RMEUMATIC OILS wes WRIGHT, 
GTON, HULL. 


NEWIN 
RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
RHEUMATIC OILS do not require aan sufferer to make any change from his 


oat Sata 
RHEUMATI OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as « rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
Priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pairs which long 
exposure to cold and wet produces. 
Note the Address—W, BR. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND BHEUMATISM. 


P kly Relieved and Cured 
“TBE sic ai git 


to 
——_ pene ae ae Oeste th Cason oe 
ord conaat elt eta! 
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FRASER’S — MAGAZINE, Sept., 1979. 


No. 502. New Series CXVII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Edited by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH, Principal in the University of St. Andrews. 





ConTeNTs. 

Yorkshire Tale. By R. D. Bracxmore. Chapter XI. — 
oe eo oaedewn. XIL—In ao hasn ant Alone. XIII.—Grumbling and 
“Me. Froude Cesar ie os Y. aan 
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